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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


FRIGHTFUL calamity has befallen Paris. A number 
of the Catholic great ladies, wishing to raise funds for 
a charity, organised a grand bazaar. A kind of tent with 
wooden sides and a tarpaulin roof, 300 ft. long by 180 ft. wide, 
was pat up for them at a corner of the Rue Jean Goujon, and 
was turned, by the use of quantities of painted canvas, into a 
representation of old Paris, an ancient street with its shops 
and signs. It was opened on Wednesday, scores of great 
fadies kept stalls, nearly two thousand persons attended the 
ceremony, and it was formally blessed by the Papal Nuncio, 
when a little after 4 o’clock in the afternoon it was found to 
be on fire. Some apparatus used to illumine a cinematoscope 
had blazed up, the scenery caught, the flame spread, and in 
twelve minutes the flimsy building had literally been burnt 
ont, the tarpaulin roof in particular falling in one mass of flame 
upon the wretched visitors below. Hundreds rushed for the 
doors and escaped, but the two visible exits—there were eight 
ia all—soon became blocked, and though a few more escaped 
by a window or a passage, nearly five hundred of those present 
were burnt to death or injared by fire. Upwards of one 
handred and fifty bodies have been recovered, most of them 
actually calcined, and the list includes scores of the first 
ladies and aristocrats of France, being headed by the 
Duchess d’Alengon, sister of the Empress of Austria, and 
wife of the Prince Ferdinand d’Orléans, son of the Duc 
de Nemours. The roll of the dead reads like a French 
peerage, and the whole upper world of French society may 
be said to be plunged in mourning. 


No one appears to have been specially to blame. The 
contractor admits that his edifice was too flimsy, but it had 
been often used before with safety, and the police say they 
were blinded by the excellent object of the gathering, the 
character of those engaged, and the fact that the great barn 
had no second story. No firemen were present; but they 
could have done nothing if they had been, the roof, the 
scenery, and the ladies’ dresses all flaming in a moment, and 
producing in the huge room a heat which consumed timbers 
like matches, barned dresses as if they were made of gun- 
cotton, and even reduced human bodies at once to ashes. 
The panic was so frightful that some went mad; but 
numerous instances of devotion and gallantry are re- 

corded, the most stirring, perhaps, being that of the 
\Baron de Mackau, who rushed back five times into 
the blazing, shrieking crowd of women in the hope of saving 
his sister, and each time rescued a victim, but always the 
wrong one. His sister was burned. It was usually almost 
impossible to identify the dead, the Duchesse d’Alengon her- 
self being recognised after hours of search only by her 
dentist, who knew his own handiwork. It isa strange testi- 





There is no ground whatever for a suspicion of incendiarism, 
and the accusations of gross mismanagement seem to be 
unfounded. The barn burned asa theatre at some time or 
other in its history always burns. 


Greece is still in the full tide of misfortune. The King 
and the new Ministers agreed, wisely as we believe, that 
the war must be continued, and every preparation was made 
to defend Pharsala. There was not, however, the strength to 
do it. Edhem Pasha, as soon as he received supplies of 
cartridges and shells, made another effort with sixty thousand 
men to compel the Greek army to capitulate. He struck as 
before in three divisions, at Velestino on the left, at Karditsa 
on the right, and at Pharsala in the centre. At Velestino 
there was sharp fighting, highly creditable to the officer in 
command, Colonel Smolenski; but the Crown Prince perceived 
that the enemy was winning and that his army would be 
enveloped, and on Wednesday ordered a retreat to Domoko, at 
the very foot of the Othrys Ridge. The orders were obeyed by 
the troops at Karditsa and Pharsala, but Colonel Smolenski, it 
is said, must either retreat to Volo and trust to protection 
from the ships, or cross some most difficult passes in the 
Halmyros Mountains, in either case running great risks, 
The Greeks may now be considered driven out of Thessaly, 
and unable any longer even to appear to fight a pitched 
battle. They have, therefore, to consider whether they will 
modify the character of their defence, or will petition the 
Powers who have ruined them, graciously to intervene on 
their behalf. Their decision will doubtless depend on the 
terms which the King will be secretly made aware are the 
best that can be offered. 


It is assumed that these terms will be lenient; but there is 
no proof of the assertion, and we incline to disbelieve it. We 
see no sign that Lord Salisbury or M. Hanotanx will strongly 
protect the Greeks; and, as we have argued elsewhere, the 
interest as well as the inclination of the despotic Powers is 
to inflict on them a thorough humiliation. It is more than 
possible that they may even demand a surrender of the Greek 
Fleet to Turkey as security for an indemnity in cash. Any 
terms they suggest must be accepted by the Sultan’s soldiers 
or his throne will be in danger, and they are not likely to be 
contented with the status quo, while they are naturally full of the 
idea that Turkey as a fighting Empire has revived. Europe, no 
doubt, could impose terms pretty decisively ; but the Imperial 
Powers have rejected Lord Salisbury’s suggestion of a Confer- 
ence, and the Concert only exists to register their will. It is not 
certain yet that mediation has been offered, and in any event 
there will be long discussions, and probably a compromise, 
which will make the free Powers wince. War is not a game 
of love, and the Greeks have nothing to offer in the way of 
an asset acquired in the campaign. The best chance for 
Greece would be some appearance of independence on the 
Turkish side; that would make Russia suspicious. 


Lord Salisbury on Thursday made in the Albert Hall, 
to the controlling body of the Primrose League, an im- 
portant, and we cannot but consider an injudicious, speech. 
He declared himself neither Phil-Hellene nor Philo-Tark, 
which is like a man saying he is neither Christian nor Pagan, 
and maintained that we were all bound by the Treaty of 
Paris, which binds each of the six Powers to respect the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire. He made a very bad joke, 
implying that Mr. Gladstone and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett 
were about equal authorities in Turkish affuirs, and main- 
tained that the Concert had made no failure, its sole object 
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having been to prevent war among the Great Powers. The 
Concert could not have prevented the war between Greece 
and Turkey, because they did not wish to coerce Greece by 
physical force, but only to put her as an excitable patient in a 
strait-waistcoat. Thatis an exact description of the situation, 
and it amounts to this, that Turkey was egged on, though not 
by England, to fight Greece, that Greece was put in a strait- 
waistcoat—why has her Fleet not been used to purpose P—and 
that the Concert then declares itself to be a strictly impartial 
Tribunal. Nobody placed Turkey in a strait-waistcoat, or 
even threatened to blockade her coasts. ; 


Lord Salisbury, in truth, thinks that affairs have gone well, 
“‘My belief is,” he says, “that all the apprehensions that 
were entertained with respect to the result of any Graco- 
Turkish war have been finally dissipated, that the Great 
Powers, whose difference some persons feared, are more 
closely united, on terms of better and more permanent friend- 
ship, than they have been for many years past.” He thinks 
that a better future may be opening for Turkey—the Devil, 
said the old Scotch minister, may repent and be saved—or if 
not, if it may die, it may die peacefully without the doctors 
quarrelling over the corpse. And then he went on to erult in 
the peaceful ascendency of England in the councils of the 
world. Ascendency! If we profess the ascendency, how 
does it happen that the Armenian massacres are unpunished, 
that Abd-ul-Hamid is glorified, and that Greece lies prostrate, 
perhaps dying? Lord Salisbury does not mean to say that 
England wished these things? He repeated once more that 
England with her Fleet could only reach a little portion of 
the vast Turkish dominion. Very true, and a man with a 
bayonet can only reach a little portion of his foe,—only if 
that portion happens to be the heart, the thrust is usually 
sufficient. Lord Salisbury must have been in bad company 
on the Continent. 


On Wednesday the Senate of the United States refused to 
ratify the Arbitration Treaty with England. Forty-three 
members voted for ratification and twenty-six against. The 
Constitution requires a two-thirds majority of those present 
for the ratification of treaties, and the Treaty thus failed. 
The correspondent of the Daily Chronicle states that the 
“affirmative vote in favour of ratification was made up of 
thirty Republicans and thirteen Democrats, while the 
negative vote consisted of eight Republicans, twelve Demo- 
crats, and six Populists, which shows that this was not 
‘egarded as a party question. While nearly all the 
Republicans and Democrats who voted against ratification 
are silver men, some silver Democrats voted in favour of 
ratification.” We have dealt elsewhere with the causes that 
produced the loss of the Treaty, and can only add that 
its failure will, rightly or wrongly, be regarded here as a sign 
that America does not want to assume a position of per- 
manent friendliness towards the Old Country. The result is 
deplorable, but it is no good to blink the fact. We cannot 
but recall one sinister item of news connected with the 
Treaty. It appears from the telegrams that a prominent Irish 
politician (Mr. Davitt) had been “lobbying” the Senate in 
order to defeat the Treaty. If this is true, Mr. Davitt’s 
Radical allies in Parliament will surely think it necessary to 
mark their sense of his latest version of the Union of Hearts. 

Weare glad to note a certain tendency towards concilia- 
tion in the recent actions of the Boers. The Volksraad last 
Thursday repealed the Immigration Law—the most serious 
breach of the Convention—and President Kruger’s open- 
ing speech was friendly in tone. These facts, and the 
courteous determination to keep the Queen’s Jubilee as a 
holiday, are distinctly good omens. We wish we could say as 
much of one of President Kruger’s good things quoted by the 
Daily News of Wednesday, we presume on good authority. 
The President of the Transvaal, speaking to President Steyn, 
of the Orange Free State, at their ceremonial meeting a 
year or so ago, according to the Daily News, said:— 
“ Brother, remember that trouble with the English and trouble 
with the Germans are very different things. If people fall 
out with the Kaiser he may send an army to crush them, and 
there’s an end; but if you fall out with England you need 
only wait a bit, wait a bit, and the more one party is against 
you the more the other party will come on your side.” Presi- 


produced by the democratisation of our tags 
Whig and Tory oligarchies were very anchedgeeanl The 
party capital out of external difficulties. The dem making 
as in America, is much more inclined to take up the reck} 
patriotic attitude of “My country, right or wrong.” There 
of foreign Powers playing off one party against the a dayy 
gone for ever. We desire peace and justice and fair pee 
in South Africa above all things, but President Kro, mang 
be mad if he trusts to any such hopes as those he py 
have expressed. to 


Another story of President Kruger would seem to shop 
that at any rate he has mastered the fact that it ig Useless 
trust to German help. While talking with a German " 
the President had to listen to all the great things which 
Germany was prepared to do for the Transvaal in thj or that 
contingency. The President listened, and at last he said { 
the interpreter abruptly: “ Ask him what good Germany wag 
in January, 1896. The old woman just sneezed, and Germap 
was nowhere to be seen.” As the Daily News points ont 
there was very little party capital to be made out of the 
mobilisation of the Flying Squadron. 


On Friday week the South African Committee resumed its 
sittings, Dr. Rutherfoord Harris being the first witness, Dr 
Harris began by a statement, in which he recalled a conyers, 
tion which he had with Mr. Chamberlain in the autumn befor, 
the Raid, in regard to the handing over to the Chartered (om. 
pany of the strip of territory which has since been calle 
“the jumping-off place” for the Raid. Dr. Harris declare 
that during this conversation he mentioned the unrest a 
Johannesburg, and then made “a guarded allusion” to the 
desirability of there being a police force near the border, but 
that Mr. Chamberlain demurred to the turn which the op. 
versation had taken. Mr. Chamberlain at once went into the 
box, and made a statement which clearly showed that an 
attempt was made to make him an accessory to the Raid 
before the fact, on exactly the same lines as those adopted in 
the case of Sir Graham Bower. Mr. Chamberlain related 
how Dr. Harris said to him, “‘I could tell you something ip 
confidence,’ or ‘I could give you some confidential informa. 
tion.’ Istopped him at once. I said, ‘I do not want to 
hear any confidential information. I am here in an official 
capacity, and I can only hear information of which I can 
make official use;’ and I added, ‘I have Sir Hercules 
Robinson in South Africa. I have entire confidence in him, 
and I am quite convinced he will keep me informed of every- 
thing I ought to know.’” 


Mr. Chamberlain went on to make a statement of even 
greater importance. After stating that Dr. Harris did 
mention the unrest at Johannesburg, he declared that if 
Dr. Harris made a guarded allusion to the police force on the 
border he did not understand it, “at all events, not as re 
ferring to anything which has subsequently taken place. I 
do not think,” said Mr. Chamberlain in conclusion, “ that I 
have anything to add, except that I desire to say, in the most 
explicit manner, that I did not then have, and that I never 
had, any knowledge or—until, I think it was, the day before 
the Raid took place—the slightest suspicion of anything in the 
nature of a hostile or armed invasion of the Transvaal.” 
That is, of course, what all reasonable people have believed 
all through, but considering the preposterous rumours that 
have been afloat it is well to have so clear, so precise, and 80 
frank a statement. The only other matter of importance, 
either on the Friday or the Tuesday, was the insistence by 
the Committee on the production of the code telegrams 
which passed between Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Harris. If none 
of these are withheld and if they are fully deciphered, the 
Committee should at last be within reach of important new 
facts. 


On Monday last Sir Matthew White Ridley, supported by 
Mr. Chamberlain—who, indeed, is generally admitted to be 
the real author of the Bill—introduced the long-expected 
Government measure dealing with the question of compens® 
tion for injuries. Broadly, their proposal, in the trades to which 
the Bill applies—it does not apply to seamen, to agricultural 
labourers, to domestic servants, to workers in the building 
trades, unless where steam-engines are used, or to workshops 
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: mpensation in case of accidents. That is, if a 
oan ie killed or injured, no questions will be asked as 
a uaueber the injury was his own fault, or whether the 
to ter ought to be responsible. Unless the man committed 
snide or injured himself voluntarily, he or his wife and 
Ss dren will get compensation. In case of a death where there 
Ce dependents ” the compensation will be three years’ wages 
£150 whichever is the larger sum, but in no case more 
than £300. If the workman lives for a time and then dies, 
a disablement payments will be deducted. In case of 
disablement nothing will be paid during the first fortnight. 
After that the man will get half-pay up to £1 a week as a 
maximum, the payment continuing during incapacity. The 
amount of compensation is to be settled by arbitration com- 
mittees, or else by an umpire, named in the last resort by the 
County Court Judge. Men may contract out if they belong 
toany voluntary society which confers benefits not less than 
those given by the Act. In a word, in the included trades 
the master will in future insure his men against all accidents. 
It is a tremendous step, but, we believe, a right one. Though 
the exempted trades are important, they will doubtless 
gradually be placed under the Act. 


The Bill was extremely well received in the House, 
especially by the great employers. For example, Mr. J. 
Wilson, speaking “as an employer of about one-thirtieth part 
of the whole mining population of Scotland,” expressed his 
hearty approval of the Bill. It was “a most generous 
measure.” Mr. Wolff, whose firm will of course be greatly 
affected by the Bill, also supported the Bill. Mr. Asquith, 
however—with him Mr. Haldane—though not very hostile, 
stuck to his contention that prevention is better than cure, 
and that the true principle is not to give universal compensa- 
tion, but to penalise the employer very highly, by making 
him liable to unlimited compensation, if it can be shown that 
the accident was not due to the workman’s own negligence or 
recklessness. . That is all very well in theory, but in practice 
it means that workmen and masters are encouraged to take 
cases into Court: There are always two views as to who was 
in fault in an accident, and hence the present law is a constant 
invitation to the Courts. The new law, by making compensa- 
tion automatic, will make it no longer subject to a forensic 
wrangle over a conflict of evidence. Depend upon it, it will 
also be preventative in its action. If employers or insurance 
companies find that accidents of a particular kind are every 

year costing them a considerable sum, they will have a strong 
incentive to find a means of preventing this particular 
casualty. 


On Thursday the House of Commons discussed the 
propriety of extending the operations of the Agricultural 
Rating Bill to Ireland, instead of as at present merely 
granting a lump sum to Ireland. We very much regret 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s refusal to make this con- 
cession. We quite admit that Ireland is already enormously 
favoured in the matter of Treasury grants, and that even when 
we give her less than her true share under the Rating Bill, the 
balance of Exchequer benefits is very greatly in her favour. 
Still, the present arrangement has a very inequitable look. 
The best plan would have been to pay half the Irish agricul- 
tural rates, but at the same time to have greatly reduced 
other Treasury grants. The Irish would not have liked the 
process, but if they ask for justice they ought to have it, and 
have it strong. We cannot afford to make another sham 
grievance. The best speech in the debate on the Govern- 
ment side was Mr. Goschen’s. On a division being taken, Mr. 
Knox’s amendment was rejected by 92 (219 to 127). 


Sir E. Monson, our Ambassador in Paris, addressed the 
British Chamber of Commerce on Monday in an excellent 
speech, deformed only by a quantity of exultant statistics as 
to the progress of his country during the Queen’s reign, the 
only statement really @ propos to the occasion being that our 
trade with France has increased elevenfold. Sir Edmund 
denied that diplomatists were indifferent to commercial 
affairs, reporting that he found young attachés, though 
educated for other things, taking a singular interest in col- 
lecting commercial data. He affirmed his belief also that the 
Press really helped diplomacy, especially by compelling 


their custom to be,—a remark which, as far as the frankness 
is concerned, is both original and true. The general good 
effect of the Press upon diplomacy we should doubt, 
though possibly it would be better but for the use of the 
telegraph, Sir Edmund thought an entente cordiale with 
France perfectly possible, and denied, with every appearance 
of sincere belief, the accuracy of the notion that the two 
peoples hate one another. Sir E. Monson is very popular in 
Paris, partly because Paris expects Englishmen to be, like 
him, a little bluff and outspoken, and therefore believes what 
he says. It always attributed guile to Lord Dufferin, chiefly, 
we believe, because it associates fine manners with the 
Talleyrand school of statesmanship. It is very difficult to 
kill a tradition like that. 


Mr. A. Pease, M.P., who has been travelling through 
Somaliland, has given Reuter some interesting informat‘on. 
He is deeply impressed with the importance of the territc ry, 
which is now a dependency of Bombay, and with its pori of 
Zeila. He says it offers by far the easiest, though not ihe 
shortest, route to British East Africa, being free from the 
tsetse-fly, that mysterious pest which seems to have been spe- 
cially created to hurry civilisation, by making any transport, 
except in machines, impossible. Somaliland is full of camels, 
and if ever we had a war with Afghanistan, forty thousand 
of them could be shipped to India at once. He desires to see 
a railway from Zeila to Harar, the great Abyssinian entrepdt, 
and would cultivate the warmest relations with the Emperor 
Menelek. So would we; but does Mr. Pease mean that the 
railway to Harar should be built by the State? We may 
have too much of that kind of work upon our hands. 


The Times’ correspondent at Vienna, a very thoughtful 
observer, remarks that the new rapprochement between 
Russia and Austria, though it shows that Russia has no 
intention of attacking Germany, rather isolates the latter 
Power, a statement repeated in rather acrid tones by the 
German Press. That is correct, and is one of the many 
reasons which make it probable that Germany will seek 
closer relations with Russia, and that the end will be an 
alliance of the three Emperors. It would be, as we believe, 
an immediate one, but that both the Eastern Sovereigns find 
it difficult to avoid a certain distrust of the erratic and self- 
willed German Emperor, who pursues intermittently a policy 
of his own, the key of which it is hard to find. Weare not 
at all sure that it should not be sought in the new Emigration 
Bill by which his Majesty seeks power to direct in future 
the torrent of German emigration. If he can do that 
he can, he thinks, send such crowds of Germans to 
South Africa that, as one Member of the Reichstag re- 
marked, he “ may be able to help our kinsmen and friends the 
Boers in their struggle against the English.” The threat 
is not of much importance, as the last thing a German 
emigrant desires is control by the German Government, he 
greatly preferring the English or the American; but it throws 
a certain light upon German policy. ‘If I can get Holland,’ 
thinks William IL, ‘I get ships, colonies, and commerce, and 
South Africa.’ It is a far-reaching plan, or dream. 


It is difficult to conceive anything more lugubrious than 
the speeches at the Academy banquet last Saturday. Mr. 
Goschen, generally a most excellent after-dinner speaker, was 
for him distinctly dull, Lord Lansdowne was not far behind, 
and even Lord Salisbury failed to produce any flouts or jeers 
worth quoting. On the whole, indeed, the Prince of Wales 
made the best—possibly because it was the shortest—speech. 
His references to Lord Leighton and Sir John Millais showed 
both taste and feeling. We should also add that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury made a frank and pleasant little speech 
in returning thanks for the guests, and that the President per- 
formed his appalling task of making half-a-dozen set speeches 
on half-a-dozen different pegs with no little dignity. The 
truth is there is much too much speaking at the Academy 
banquets. The loyal toasts in silence, and three speeches, 
the President’s summary of the year, and one proposing and 
one returning thanks for “ The Guests,” would be a far better 
programme. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREEK RESOLVE. 


HE Greeks were wise in their resolve after the defeat 
before Larissa to continue the war, and we say this 
without having modified our pessimist view as to their 
chances of success. Unless some new factor suddenly 
appears in the contest, such as a declaration of war by 
Bulgaria, or a Mussulman insurrection in Turkey itself, 
they have no chance. They may defend Greece proper by 
a guerilla war, but they cannot hope to drive back the 
Turkish invaders beyond the frontier of Thessaly. They 
have, in fact, been driven themselves back upon 
Domoko, and can hardly even pretend any longer 
to keep the open field. They are, in truth, out- 
matched by enemies as resolute as themselves, far 
more numerous, far better disciplined, and provided with 
the material of war to an extent which their poverty 
forbids Greeks even to hope to rival. Nevertheless, 
they are right to continue the war. Had they given 
way after the “battle” of Mati, they would have 
been accounted all over Europe and Asia not only a little 
people but a feeble people without genuine grit in them, 
a people who the moment they were collared in earnest 
ran away. That impression would have been fatal not 
only to the Greek kingdom but to the millions of Greeks 
who are still reckoned among the slaves of Turkey. The 
Turks would have despised them, and have treated 
them as they treat Armenians, taking their property 
and their wives at will, and slaughtering them whole- 
sale if they resisted. Had the Armenians fought like 
Montenegrins, dying before their own doors, they 
would have been respected and let alone. The Greeks 
have to regain not only the vague kind of prestige 
known as military honour, but the repute of being an 
effective people who will when oppressed beyond a certain 
point turn and defy the oppressor. It is better that they 
should lose ten thousand men in hard, staunch fighting 
than that they should be classed among the feeble of the 
world, the folk who can only brag. They have felt this 
instinctively, and, we trust, will be able before the struggle 
ends to express their feeling effectually in action. The 
Turks will not gain much by defeating them if a Turkish 
army withers in the operation, and that, if they defend the 
mountains as Colonel Smolenski has defended Velestinos, 
js not an impossible result of protracted resistance. The 
Turkish resources, though very great as compared with 
those of Greece, are not unlimited ; Edhem Pasha is always 
sending for “reinforcements,” and the full arsenals of 
Turkey, if once depleted, cannot with a weak Treasury 
be rapidly refilled. The waste among the victors, parti- 
cularly of cartridges, must be enormous, and their courage, 
splendid as it is, is not, as the retreat of the Circassian 
cavalry at Velestino shows, of the utterly reckless kind. 
The charge was magnificently brave, but the Circassians 
drew back before an “insupportably ” heavy fire. The 
Greeks, with their morale revived by a recurrence to their 
instinctive method of fighting, can still make a good fight 
of it, though not a successful one, and their circumstances 
call for a good fight, even if they perish in the 
fighting. If they want easy terms from Turks they 
must show themselves dangerous foes; if they desire 
European intervention they must excite the respect of 
soldiers; if they would call out real fighting enthusiasm 
among their own people, the kind of passion which fills 
regimental ranks with men of forty, they must be able to pro- 
mise that at least there shall be no readiness to beg terms. 
All considerations of utility are in favour of fighting as 
well as all considerations of honour, even if they have not 
found in Colonel Smolenski a leader adequate to his 
terrible task. If they have, they may yet be able at least 
to reject terms of peace which would leave them powerless 
for the future to maintain even such an existence as a 
_ People as they have hitherto preserved. 


It is said if the Greeks will but be humble the terms 
secured for them will be lenient; but we should like to see 
.8ome trustworthy evidence for that theory. Nothing can 
be clearer than this, that the Concert of Europe is a com- 
bination which enables the three Imperial Powers to drag 
Great Britain, France, and Italy at their heels, and the 
x, Interest of the three Imperial Powers is to convince all 
Little States in Eastern Europe that those who resist their 


behest will suffer cruelly. To give G 

says Prince Bismarck in his Moline cane, maken, 
sufficient for theirend. They areintenton giving a“ ~~ 
lesson ” to the independent, the German because his q 
propre has been wounded, the Austrian because he 
before allthings, quiescence, the Russian because he intend 
to reach Constantinople through Roumania, Servia, 
Bulgaria. They seek the humiliation of Gregg, i 
more than her defeat, and they will therefore hunt 
terms which, without appernns iuhuman, will most ph 
pletely paralyse her and prostrate her national pride t 
is already whispered what those terms will be, 
Sultan will be directed to be most “ moderate,” to 

no demand for Crete—which the Powers, for very sh 
cannot hand over to him—to evacuate Thessaly afte, 
stripping it of every animal, valuable, and tree that it 
contains, and to content himself with an indemnity of , 
million sterling, to be secured by a deposit of the Gre 
Fleet. The Sultan in this way will repair at a blow his long. 
continued neglect of his own marine, while Greece, which js 
practically a collection of islands, will be as powerley 
as England would be under the same circumstances, §h, 
wants the Fleet at every turn, she has no money tp 
purchase a new armament, and with such a blow deliveraj 
to her self-esteem as a State her pride will be broken, and 
she will sink into resignation or despair. It may be said 
that no such terms could be demanded; but what is to 
prevent them? The world is governed by force; its force 
till England and France move, is in the hands of the 
three Emperors, and they have already rejected an informa} 
proposal for a European Conference, at which the weight of 
Britain and France and Italy must have been sensibly felt, 
The French still hanker after Russian friendship, for they 
fancy that Russia, in the teeth of her own interest—whichis 
that France and Germany shall be for ever at variance 
will give them back their provinces, and they will not 
Russia for Greece; Italy is bound hand and foot to 
Germany ; and Great Britain will not alone face the thre 
Powers for an interest so indirect. The only trustworthy 
protection for the Greek Fleet is the Greek resolve to fight 
on, however terrible the consequences may be, in the hope 
that the Powers will yet see danger in a continuance of 
the war, which even now disquiets them, or that the 
Sultan’s terror of his great soldiers may induce him to 
agree that all things shall remain as before the war. 


A great many worthy persons in this country ar 
arguing that Greece ought to yield because, as she is 
hopeless of victory, she ought not to waste valuable 
human lives; but the argument is morally unsound. I 
men have a right to go to war at all, which we think 
certain, though we comprehend and respect the Christian 
argument for non-resistance, they have most right to go 
to war to preserve the vitality of a nation. No provinee, 
or possession, or hope of future advancement can by any 
possibility be so valuable as that. If that is lost every- 
thing is lost, and the nation for all good purposes 
ceases to exist. It is for her vitality that Greece is 
now called upon to fight, for the right to feel that, 
though small, she is alive, for the continued consciousness 
that she cannot be oppressed as she was once oppressed 
because her children will accept death as a pleasanter 
alternative. That resolve if it is formed may be quixotic, 
or rash, or imprudent, or even insane if you will, but how 
it can be pronounced immoral we are at a Joss to perceive. 
There are circumstances under which nations have other 
and more valuable things to think of than their tale of 
lives, which, after all, Nature makes up with even mor 
than sufficient rapidity. The Germans lost half a million 
lives in their war, and are eaten up with the overflow of 
their population. Greece has a right,if she pleases, to 
fight on for her future, to disregard the advice of the 
sensible, and to make, alas! in far more dangerous circum- 
stances, as bold a stand against the Asiatic invaders as 
ever her ancestors made against the Persian. If she can 
not do it, if numbers, or courage, or resources fail her 
too utterly, she stands excused; but if she can we are 
unable to doubt that continuous resistance, a war pro- 
tracted like the defence of Spain against Napoleon, is for 
her the highest path of duty. There is a change, We 
fear, in the temper of our countrymen, or they would 
see that, and whatever their doubts as to the issue, would 
exult because one little people in the East showed signs 
that they perceive it too. They thought that attitude 








grand in Spaniards, grander in Russians, grandest of 
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, hen in 1811 they stood alone; is it because 
in themselves ttle that they think it’ shameful of Greeks 


se to beseech for mercy from foes like the Ottoman 


to . . . ° 
; a duty, write some journalists, not to defy 
ie Ott. Think of that after the experience of the 
last two years! 





THE TRAGEDY IN PARIS. 


or of the tragedy in Paris ought not to be 
ag, Secon in men’s na by the social rank of the 
victims, but undoubtedly it is. The great ladies and 
known aristocrats who — are more nearly persons to 
the average onlooker than a group of factory girls and 
ngers would be, and he realises more clearly what 
costermonge 4 
they must have suffered. Besides, the powerlessness of 
position in a conflict with destiny accentuates the sense 
of tragedy, and the mental tremor which tragedy produces. 
Every one of the ladies who in ten minutes was turned 
from a smiling woman into a heap of calcined flesh too 
hastly to be looked at without sickness, seemed a few 
moments before to be, as it were, armoured against violent 
death, by wealth, by troops of friends, by the whole 
organisation of society, which at the faintest hint of her 
danger would have set irresistible forces in motion to 
protect_her. It was in Paris, in broad daylight, while 
engaged in an occupation which was either one of piety or 
of blameless amusement, according to the texture of the 
individual mind, that the fiat went forth and a sentence 
was executed which, had the sentenced been the victims of 
Red Indians on the war-path, as happened to so many of 
those who followed Montcalm’s officers, could hardly 
have been more fantastically horrible. The contrast 
deepens the sense of dismay, and develops the old awe- 
inspiring doubt whether we know anything whatever of 
the purpose, as we unquestionably know nothing of the 
method, of the Providential government of the world. 
Why should a Bavarian Princess be burnt alive because 
she wished to raise a little money for the Catholic poor ? 
There is no answer to the question, save only the other one, 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? ” and that, 
though it satisfies the believer, does not reconcile him to 
his pain. This, we shall be told, is a sermon, and the 
taunt is well founded; but what commentary is possible 
on such a scene which is not asermon? “In the midst 
of life we are in death,”—there is the whole philosophy 
of the matter in a nutshell, not one whit less true because 
it has been said some hundred thousand times before, or 
because the victims were the innocent or the highly placed. 
There is no other lesson to be gained from the catastrophe. 
There is no reason in the world why cultivated women of 
rank should not raise money for charity by selling knick- 
nacks in temporary shops, no objection whatever to the 
gathering of a crowd to buy their wares, no possible method 
of preserving that crowd from the risk of a sudden catas- 
trophe. There is a quantity of discussion, we see, as usual, 
on the precautions which might have been adopted, but 
most of it seems to us to have very little sense. It is said 
that the building was flimsy, and it was so; but the worst 
catastrophe of the kind in our time occurred in the great 
cathedral of Santiago, when in the centre of a structure 
as solid as the rocks two thousand ladies perished in a 
few minutes in fire or from asphyxia. It is said there 
ought to have been more exits, and that seems sound; 
but there were eight exits and twelve windows; the 
women’s flimsy dresses caught fire in the first thirty 
seconds, and even if they had reached the open air 
the mortality would have been as great, and perhaps 
have included more circumstances of agony. It is said, 
finally, that there ought to have been more “ regulations,” 
and considering what France is, one rather wonders that 
there were not a ream of them, and a policeman and sentry 
per stall of the charity bazaar; but the regulations intro- 
duce a new danger. An over-regulated society revolts, 
and gives its entertainments at home, and a private house 
or garden pavilion, once completely crowded, is a death- 
trap. The people would have died in a decorated barn 
put up in one of any Duchesses’ gardens just as they did 
in the decorated barn in the Rue Jean Goujon. Just read 
this account by Baron Lejeune of the exactly similar 
catastrophe at the ball given by the Austrian Ambassador 
in Paris in 1810 to the Empress Marie Louise :— y 


“The ball had been going on fer about an hour, and in spite’ of 
the stifling heat a Scotch reel was being vigorously danced, The 


Empress, the Princess Borghese, the Princess von Schwarzen- 
berg, sister-in-law of the Ambassador, and a hundred other ladies, 
were eagerly engaged in treading the energetic measure of that 
dance, when a candle in one of the lustres near the door fell and 
set fire to some drapery. Colonel de Tropbriant rushed with one 
bound to the curtain to try and drag it down, but his sudden 
clutch at the drapery only spread the flames, and in less than 
three seconds they had reached the ceiling, which had been 
smeared with spirit to make it dry quickly, and was moreover 
baked with the heat of the July sun, and further heated by the 
immense number of lighted candles. The flames rushed from end 
to end of the ceiling with the rapidity of lightning, and with a 
roar like that of thunder. In a moment all present found them- 
selves beneath a vault of fire... ... There seemed at first to be 
plenty of time to escape, and the company went towards the 
entrance to the garden without any hurry or crowding. 
Presently, however, the heat became insupportable, and those 
behind began to press on those in front, which led to several 
persons being thrown down on the steps leading to the garden. 
Fragments of the ceiling now ae to fall, burning the hair 
and shoulders of the ladies, and setting fire to their clothes. 
In the terrible struggle which ensued the thicker garments of 
the men also caught fire, and many even of the strongestfwere 
flung down and trampled on. The sight of all these people in 
flames was truly awful. I had been able to get out easily 
amongst the first, escorting the Countess Sandizelle and Madame 
de Mathis, who were not hurt in the least, and having placed 
them in safety I made my way back to the entrance to the 
dancing room to try to help others. One of the first I was able 
to drag out of the fiery furnace was Prince Kourakin, the Russian: 
Ambassador, who was in a horrible condition. One of his hands, 
all burnt away and bleeding, rested on my breast, and left its 
impress on my uniform. Beneath his body lay several half-burnt 
ladies, whom it was very difficult to extricate from the flames, 
as the swords of the men had got entangled in their clothes, 
and greatly hampered our efforts. On every side rose cries of 
agony and terror—mothers calling to their daughters, husbands 
to their wives. The garden, which was as light. as at midday, 
was now full of distracted men and women seeking those they 
loved with heart-rending shrieks of despair, or flying with burning 
garments from the fiery furnace, struggling to extinguish the 
flames consuming them. Two mothers, the Princess von Schwar- 
zenberg and the Princess de Layen, who had escaped to the 
garden and could not find their daughters there, impelled by their 
maternal love, heroically flung themselves back into the burning 
room to seek their children. The roof fell upon them, and only 
one, the Princess de Layen, got out alive. Shedied an hour after- 
wards, and the Princess von Schwarzenberg was never seen again 
until at the close of the awful scene her body, so terribly dis- 
figured that it was only recognised by her diamonds and other 
jewels, was found among the débris left by the conflagration. Her 
diadem had been melted by the heat, and the silver setting had’ 
left its mark in a deep groove on her skull.” 
This is the very same scene of horror, yet it occurred in 
an Ambassador’s house, with the Emperor Napoleon 
present, with heaps of policemen and guards, and all the 
Official paraphernalia of protection. The use of fire when 
great crowds are gathered by daylight might be pro- 
hibited altogether; but even then a stampede is a greater 
danger than a fire, and while men have minds a stampede 
may always happen when a crowd is gathered. Even a 
building is not required to make one deadly, as was 
shown at Moscow at the recent coronation, when four 
thousand peasants and labourers were crushed to death 
in the open air. The plain truth of the matter is that 
“accident” is one of the incidents of human life, and that 
occasionally if crowds are gathered together the accident 
will be on the present appalling scale. No regulations 
can be devised which are independent of the human mind, 
and the human mind can give way as readily as any cog 
in a great wheel. The arrangements for shunting trains 
have been devised by experts after the reflections and 
the experience of years, but every now and then the 
pointsman is sleepy or is dazed, the wrong switch is 
turned, and the train, a moment before as safe an abiding 
place as a drawing-room, goes headlong to destruction. 
Many minds, we see, are much exercised by the fact 
that the fashionable folk who have perished in Paris 
were taking part in a function which they at least regarded 
as at once charitable and religious, the underlying idea 
being that it was a little unfair of Providence to allow 
that particular moment to be chosen for their execution. 
It is a natural speculation enough, but one entirely use- 
less. All that we know about it is that the great natural 
laws are so useful or so necessary to the economy of the 
universe that they are permitted or compelled to move, 
irrespective of any character in the victims they destroy. 
The hemlock poisoned Socrates as it would have poisoned 
Alcibiades. ‘The two thousand ladies who perished at 
Santiago were actually engaged in worship, and a pro- 
portion of them, no doubt, were worshipping in sincerity 
and with acceptance, yet they all di Attempt after 
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and they all fail; but the first attempt killed Abraham 
Lincoln. In truth, the argument is worthless, for it 
would exempt the good from death, and it is rarely applied, 
except when masses of human beings have all perished 
at once. There is nothing, however, in the mere multipli- 
cation of an incident which can alter its moral character. 
Suppose all the saleswomen at the charity bazaar to have 
been saints, and still as regards each it was only one sales- 
woman who died, by an unexpectedly violent and painful 
death. At least we are all agreed to think it exception- 
ally painful, though the agony can have lasted but a few 
minutes, in some cases but a few seconds, and as compared 
with the agony suffered in death from cancer and many 
other mortal diseases, was but transient, or even slight. 
The worst of such a scene is that, unlike battle or ship- 
wreck or epidemic outburst, it wakes up none of the finer 
qualities of the sufferers, and that there is nothing, or at 
least we hear of little, that suggests courage or self- 
denial, or even intelligence, among the victims who did 
not escape. Those who escaped, indeed, worked like 
heroes to rescue those left behind, but in the latter all 
powers of the higher order seem to be crushed down in 
the delirium of desire to escape the agony caused by 
fire. Fire, like earthquake, suspends in those whom it 
menaces all their ordinary mental powers, and they fly as 
they would fly if the laws of Nature seemed suspended. 
Yet we doubt not had one of the victims been 
set as sentry to give the alarm if anything occurred, he 
or she would have found, like the sentinel buried at 
Pompeii, fortitude to remain through all. If the accounts 
of the Duchesse d’Alencon are true, she seems to have had 
the Royal feeling that her duty was to escape last, but 
then such accounts of Princes are so often half imaginary. 





COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES. 


| is dangerous to be too sanguine, but it really looks as 
if the Government had solved the problem of com- 
pensation for injuries to workmen. The best way to under- 
stand the Government proposal is to state the problem 
with which they are confronted. In the first place, they 
had to deal with the desire of the public at large in the 
matter of injuries to workmen,—with the conscience of the 
community, that is, in the matter of accidents. What the 
country would like would be to feel that the men who 
were wounded in the industrial battle would be cared for 
till their wounds had healed, or during the rest of their 
lives, if the injuries were specially severe. In the case of 
the killed they would like the assurance that the wife 
and children would be provided for, And they would 
like to feel this about every accident, not merely about 
accidents due to a master’s negligence, or to some defect 
or neglect in the matter of provision against accident. 
What is wanted by the public, and still more by the men, 
is the sense that no accident can occur—be the cause 
what it will—without compensation being paid. The 
notion of saying that the poor fellow’s wife and children 
can have nothing because he got tired and careless, and 
was foolish enough to do something which he must have 
known would be very dangerous, is one which shocks the 
popular conscience. Misery for the rest of his own life, or 
tor his wife and children, ought not to descend like fate 
because a man at the end of a long day carelessly pushed 
a chisel too far, or let his hand get caught by a wheel in 
motion. No one wants to encourage carelessness, but it is 
impossible to feel “ Serve him right” when a man’s arm is 
torn off at the shoulder because he would not pay proper 
attention toa series of printed rules. An accident has 
happened and a family has been struck down by a sudden 
blow, and what is wanted is help, not argument. 


How can this want be met? Hitherto it has been met by 
giving compensation only to the workman who could prove 
that his injury was not due in any sense to his own folly, or 
to the carelessness or folly of a fellow-workman, or, again, to 
“the act of God,”—-i.e., a pure accident in which no one 
was in fault. In other words, to get compensation the 
workman had to show that the master was in some way 
or other responsible for the injury. To do away with this 
state of things many proposals have been put forward, the 
chief being that of the late Government. Mr. Asquith in 
his Bill proposed to make it easier than formerly for 
workmen to get compensation, to do away with the 
doctrine of common employment, and to put the injured 
workman on. the footing of the injured stranger. The 








principle of his Bill was, in fact, to make it snennoit 
for an employer to have his workmen injured that 
would do everything in his power to prevent aco: be 
The fatal defect of the measure was, however, that it 
left the cause of the accident to be wrangled Pais. 
the Law Courts by the injured man and his rer i 


If the workman could prove the master or his 
machinery in fault, and could show that he had not 


caused the accident by his own folly or negligencg he 
could get heavy compensation, but not else. But ity 
seldom happens that an accident occurs without the 
being a dispute as to the cause, and a conflict of evidengs 
as to who was in fault. The result, then, of Mr. As vith’ 
Bill must have been to increase the law-suits, vhidh 
are already far too numerous. The workman would hare 
felt, ‘If Ican only get a clever lawyer I can, under thy 
new law, secure thumping compensation, and therefon 
T'll go at once to a solicitor,’ while the master would hay 
considered that it was absolutely necessary to make 4 
stand on every case, and get it clearly understood that ly 
did not mean to be bled. It is the chief virtue of the ney 
Bill that instead of encouraging, it puts an end to litiga. 
tion. Under the new Bill the injured man will not, th 
moment he has got a little better, be forced to “ plod with 
attorneys,” to use Burke’s phrase, in order to secure his 
compensation. The mere fact of injury constitutes , 
claim for compensation. All that is necessary is to cop. 
sider the amount due in view of the character of the 
injury, and for this a system of arbitration is arranged 
under the Bill. It will thus be seen that the Bill docs 
give what is demanded by the conscience of the nation— 
universal compensation for all injuries. The details of the 
Bill cannot be dealt with here, but it may be noted thatin 
case of death, if the workman leaves “ dependents” 
these are entitled to obtain £150, or three years’ wages, 
whichever sum is the larger, but in no case more than 
£300. In the case of disablement, the workman ig to 
get nothing during the first fortnight, but after that 
“half-pay,” provided it is not more than £1 a week, 
This payment is to last during incapacity, and therefore, 
we presume, might last thirty years. It remains to b 
said that workmen may, if they like, contract themselves 
out of the Act, provided that part of this contract is to 
provide a scheme of compensation as favourable to them 
in case of injury as the new law. 


The chief opposition to the Bill will come from the fact 
that so large a number of workmen are left outside its 
provisions. Speaking generally, the Act will not apply to 
(1) merchant seamen; (2) agricultural labourers; 
(3) persons engaged in building operations, unless steam. 
power is employed; (4) domestic servants; (5) persons 
working in workshops where there is no steam power. 
At first sight it seems hard that these classes should 
be left out, but we believe that for the present the 
Government are quite right to keep their Bill within 
fixed limits. A little consideration will show good 
reasons for all their exclusions. The problem of the 
conditions governing employment at sea is so special 
and so difficult that it would be far better to deal with 
seamen in another and a separate Bill. In the case of 
agricultural labourers the poverty of the great number 
of employers is so marked that it would be useless to 
give universal compensation under present circum. 
stances. You cannot get blood from a stone, or £100 
compensation, or a 10s. a week pension, out of a small 
farmer. Imagine the situation when a small farmer and 
haulier sends out his hired man with a cart, and 
the man is killed. The provision of £100 compensation 
would simply send the small farmer straight to the 
workhouse. Again, the provision of a pension of £254 
year to an injured labourer would: be an absolute impossi- 
bility. The big farmers and the landlords would no 
doubt be able to pay, but they are, after all, in a minority 
among rural employers. The mass of agricultural labour 
is employed by men quite incapable of bearing anything 
in the way of compensation. No doubt this difficulty 
ought ultimately to be met by insurance, but here it 18 
reasonable to wait till the Universal Compensation Bi 
has brought into operation, as doubtless it will do, a great 
development of insurance. When insurance by the 
employer becomes properly understood, it may be, and 
doubtless should be, possible to make even the smaller 
farmers responsible for injuries incurred in their service. 
This very same argument applies to the case of persons 
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ding trades. Many of the smaller builders are 
little better off fhan their workmen, sometimes not 
2 i off. We have known a country builder employing 
0 led Jabourer at high wages for a particular piece of 
Be who could not possibly have paid compensation had 
ye labourer been injured: The cass of the domestic 
ie ts and of the persons in workshops are the same. 
Jam sometimes talk as if domestic service were an 
ae of stillroom-maids, upper-housemaids, and cooks at 
260 a year As a matter of fact, it is not the Tich, but 
the lower middle class, who employ: the majority of 
grvants. At present, to make Mrs. Smith, the widow, 
£100 because her girl fell off the roof when 
she went to see why the water was coming in would 
be quite impossible. In fact, in all the cases of exclu- 
jon the Government have been guided by the desire 
not to impose too heavy a burden on the employer. 
Gradually, of course, by means of insurance conipanies 
these employments must be brought in, but to begin with 
it was eminently wise to make universal compensation 
only applicable to the greater employers. After all, it is 
avery great beginning. In future all miners, all factory 
workers, all mill hands, all shipbuilders, and, in fact, 
ll men who work where there are steam-engines—and 
where are these not to be found ?—will become auto- 
matically entitled to compensation the moment an accident 
takes place. To have passed such a measure will be a real 
triumph for the Government, and will make them deserve 
the gratitude of the workers in all the chief industries of 


England. 


ip the puil 





THE PARALYSIS OF PARLIAMENT. 


T has been said that if the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
were closed for a year scarcely a soul in that country 
ould trouble its head about it. Is the House of Commons 
to be doomed to a similar fate? The newer voters, we 
should say, do not devote much attention to the Parlia- 
mentary debates, except on those occasions when any so- 
called “scene” takes place, The older and better educated 
English citizens still read the proceedings of Parliament 
with more care than do any corresponding classes in other 
countries the accounts of their own legislative debates. 
But even the most deeply and intelligently interested 
reader cannot help feeling the gravity of the present 
situation in view of the fact that the Members of the 
House of Commons seem to be indifferent to public 
business. We do not recall any period of such profound 
apathy, such undisguised ennui. The count-out last 
Tuesday, if it stood alone, might not mean much, for the 
subject under discussion was of a dull and technical 
nature. But this was not the first count-out of the Session, 
nor was it the only indication given of the feeling of in- 
difference which lies over the House, “ heavy as frost and 
deep almost as life.” Even those whose business does 
not take them to the lobbies of Westminster feel the 
languor of the hour; they cannot escape it any more than 
can those who actually sit in Parliament. 


Doubtless this prevailing indifference is a passing mood, 
but it isa mood which may last long, and which, if it 
does, must bring some important modification of our 
political system. It chief effect will be, we should say, 
indirect, but none the less real and significant. That 
effect will be a decline in the old confident feeling as 
to the omnipotence and grand prestige of Parliament. 
No similar feeling has existed in any other country. 
In America, Congress is bound by rigid legal limita- 
tions which prevent it from rising to such an exalted 
plane in popular imagination as that which the House of 
Commons has occupied. On the Continent, the various 
élective Chambers which have arisen during the century 
bear much the same relation to the British Parliament 
that the copy of a great picture does to the original. No 
national affection or popular imagination can be asso- 
ciated with the French Chamber of Deputies such as we 
ave all associated with the House of Commons, and 
which may be regarded as perhaps our most valu- 
= Political asset. If that traditional feeling is 
ray to seriously decline it cannot be denied 
at the effect on English public life will be almost 
a rentous, for our entire political system centres round 
> Institution which, on this hypothesis, is in a condition 

degeneracy. The effect must be great, for the centre 


passed away the electorate might well find that an almost 
new order had arisen, in which the House of Commons 
could no long play the part which it had once performed. 

Prediction; however, is idle, especially in view of the 
fact that we have to deal with a mood rather than with 
}any distinctly. political change. What,. rather, are the 
causes which have brought about so remarkable a state 
of things, so unlooked for by the older friends of 
democracy, who anticipated a popular interest in public 
questions and an accession of energy to the repre- 
sentative Chamber which has not yet come, and 
which shows no sign of coming? Why is it that 
under wide suffrage both the hopes of the advocates of 
democracy and the fears of its opponents have alike 
been falsified? Why is it that the House of Lords 
is at this moment stronger than it was a generation ago, 
while the popular Chamber, centre of power, maker and 
unmaker of Governments, is visibly declining, is losing its 
authority, and still more, its interest, for those whom it 
represents. The first obvious cause for this is the decline 
of conviction. The absence of any: sure belief in any funda- 
mental political principles pervades the whole House. 
Liberalism has largely executed its prescribed mission ; 
Conservatism has yielded up its most cherished prejudices. 
The very paralysis of the Liberal party is in some sort a 
testimony to the efficacy of the work of that party so long 
as it had a body of doctrine which was consistent and 
which could be embodied in. actual legislation. The 
results of that work have been accepted by the Conserva- 
tive party, and every one knows that no-reaction of a 
serious nature is possible. The more recent work of the 
Liberal party has not consisted in carrying out a policy 
flowing naturally from Liberal principles, but, has been a 
work of vote-catching, in which every discontented section 
was appealed to by a programme. On the other hand, the 
function of Conservatism has:not been so much to oppose 
the application of any principle, as to resist ill-considered 
changes and to insist on the second thouglits of the 
electorate. On the one distinct issue on which there 
has been a general engagement, that of Home-rule, the 
Liberals have been so decisively beaten that the question 
can hardly be said to remain as a political factor.. 
Conscious of this, but not caring to frankly acknowledge 
it, the Liberal party has been reduced to the dire neces- 
sity of clutching at political straws until it is bankrupt of 
ideas and apparently incapable of sustained effort in the 
formation and adoption of a definite policy. 

One party cannot be in this forlorn condition without 
the opposing party being affected also. It seems neces- 
sary for the successful working of party government that 
both parties should be generally in a fair state of 
efficiency. Our Parliamentary system means in its 
essence government by debate, and you cannot conceive 
successful government by debate without also conceiving 
both parties to that debate as contributing to it 
elements of real value flowing naturally from some 
fundamental idea. When, instead of this, one finds 
merely flank attacks, indiscriminate engagements, light 
skirmishes, often got up for the mere fun of the 
thing, and never intended to lead to any definite 
result, it is plain that the conception of party 
government, as developed in England since the 
time of Walpole, which has proved, on the whole, 
such a useful instrument of progress, is for the time, 
at least, in abeyance. Mr. Goldwin Smith tells us 
that this paralysis is a sign that party government has 
done its work, and that it is passing away. We doubt 
that generalisation ; but it remains meanwhile true that 
any vigorous party government is in abeyance, and that 
is a fact which must profoundly affect the evolution of 
English politics. It means, for instance, the increase of 
Cabinet power, perhaps also the growth of the authority 
of the official expert, and the decline of the more directly 
democratic factor in our Government. The paradox 
would therefore seem to have been brought about that 
democracy as conceived by its earlier advocates is can- 
celling its own bases. The advent of the people to power 
turns out not to result in an increase of strength in the 
elective and democratic part of the Constitution, but a very 
decided accession of influence to those parts of the Consti- 
tution to which the older democrats were vehemently 
opposed. In politics we never accomplish what we set out te 
accomplish, but some result of which we never dreamed. 





of gravity would be shifted. When the cold fit had 
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present condition, because of its bankruptcy of ideas, and 
‘the accomplishment in so largea measureof its mission. It is 
true that the Ministry has a little disappointed the country, 
it is true that it has failed in its foreign policy, and has 
scarcely shone in domestic affairs. But it would be 
a mistake to lay the chief blame for the present apathy on 
Ministerial shoulders. For, recollect the state of things. 
We are in a crisis in European affairs of a most serious 
character. We are witnessing a dangerous triumph, for 
the time, of autocracy over liberty, of barbarism over 
civilisation. And in such a state of things the House of 
Commons has nothing to say! No man looks to it for 
any light or guidance, and the House seems to be 
conscious of its own impotence to provide any. Why is 
this? The country is dissatisfied with the Government 
policy, but it knows that the Opposition has no guidance 
or policy at all. That is the central fact of the situation. 
If the Government could be displaced to-morrow by 
popular vote, how could any new Ministry be formed, or if 
formed, maintained for three months? Even more than 
a policy the Liberal party needs a Man. When Mr. 
Gladstone retired, few realised the immense gap which 
had been created. Whether you agreed with Mr. Glad- 
stone or no, you felt that at least paralysis was impossible 
under that powerful leadership. Palmerston, Peel, 
Disraeli, Russell (in a minor degree) could rouse their 
party to action. To-day we have the extraordinary 
situation of a Conservative Prime Minister who 
Jacks audacity, and therefore who often fails at 
the point of action, and of a Liberal leader who, with 
all his debating power and his long experience, is 
lacking in moral conviction, unable to contemplate 
mew ideas or to grapple with the problems facing 
him, in the spirit of a real leader of men. Those 
ultra-scientific theorists who eliminate commanding 
personalities from their conception of the evolution of 
society may be invited to explain the facts which have 
resulted from the retirement of Gladstone and Bismarck 
from active life. So far from democracy rendering 
personality relatively unimportant, it is clear as the sun 
at midday that what democracy calls fer with almost 
pathetic entreaty is the greater leader who, like Lincoln, 
shall help the average man to find his soul, displaying in 
action what is secretly felt in each man’s private breast. 
Leaving the larger question of the general decline of 
all legislative bodies and the future of party government, 
we are driven to the conclusion that, so far as England 
is concerned, the existing Parliamentary paralysis is 
mainly caused by the lack of any dominating conviction 
in the Liberal party embodied in a leader. The truth 
is that, for political purposes, there is no Liberal party. 
A body of men united fora common purpose and actuated 
by a common faith,—where shall we look for any such 
fact among the contending sects which make up what we 
speak of for convenience as the Liberal party? These 
sects drift along on the current of events. Policy should 
govern incidents, not incidents policy, said Napoleon. 
But the condition of Liberalism is at this moment precisely 
the reverse. The outcome of it all is that nobody cares 
about what is going on in Parliament, and nearly every 
one distrusts in his inmost heart the foreign policy which 
has brought us to the present pass, and yet which people 
feel cannot be altered. A kind of political fatalism, entirely 
contrary to the genius of the English character, is taking 
possession of the country,and the virility of our public 
life is endangered thereby. We shall awake from this, 
but the mood is sufficiently deep to entail its con- 
sequences. One of these consequences may be that 
England will cease for a time to guide the moral progress 
of the English-speaking peoples. 





REJECTION OF THE ARBITRATION TREATY. 


f BES American Senate has refused, by a vote of 43 to 26, 

to ratify the Arbitration Treaty between this country 
and the United States. That the Senate should have taken 
this course is a subject for the deepest regret. What we 
deplore is not so much the loss of the particular Treaty as 
the evidence that the United States has taken up and means 
to maintain an unfriendly attitude towards this country. 
That this is the explanation which must be placed on the 
action of the Senate is, we fear, beyond denial. No doubt 
there was, and is, a large section of opinion in America sin- 
<erely anxious for the ratification of the Treaty, but the 





fact that this section was unable (0. inflegas Re 
Senate shows, we fear, that the mass of people 4 
not want to do away with the possibility of i did 
England over frivolous or unimportant ma’ The 
a grave fact, and one which must be faced as much |" 
those who still cling to the hope of an ultimate b 
standing among the Anglo-Saxon race, as by those Th 
believe that the Americans are hopelessly eatranged fro 
their kinsmen over the sea. 


The causes which have led the Senate of the Vaitay 
States to come to the conclusion that it is not to thy 
interest of their country to conclude a Treaty PrOviding 
for the arbitration of a judicial Tribunal instead of 
arbitrament of war require careful examination, 
considering them, however, we must dismiss ag y 
absurd Senator Chandler’s allegation that the thing whic 
tended more than anything else to defeat the They 
was England’s action in having joined the Powers in boy, 
barding Crete. That is, of course, a mere excuse, and wort, 
no serious attention. Americans may feel, as we do, great 
sympathy for Crete; but they would not have refused j, 
abandon opportunities for war with us on trivial dj 
on such a ground any more than we should have 
to make the Treaty because America has allowed Spain to 
put down the Cuban insurrection, and did not interven 
in the interests of humanity. Senator Chandler yy 
simply trying to find an excuse for the unfriendlinegg of 
the Senate, and seeing no other one handy, pounced upon 
Crete. The real causes, we fear, lie far deeper than any 
trivial disagreement with England’s policy in regard to, 
particular phase of the Eastern question. We belier 
that the prime cause which made the people of the United 
States draw back from the Treaty at the last moment ws 
what we may call the anti-Puritanism of the American 
people. There is a strong Puritan element in th 
United States, but there is also a far stronger Cavalier 
element,—the element that likes a fight and a flourish, 
that hates moderation and sobriety and prudence, and 
cannot tolerate the notion of the fate of the country being 
in the hands of the clergymen and the Professors, the 
lawyers and the philanthropists. This anti-Purita 
element loves the excitement of war, and would not 
willingly cut itself off from the luxury of being ablet 
make war. But to agree to the Puritan demand for an Arti. 
tration Treaty with England seemed to the Anti-Puritans 
like nothing so much as closing the door to all chance of 
ever showing that the Americans were the best soldier 
and sailors in the world. England is practically the only 
country with which Americacan fight—Mexico doesnot count 
—for it is the only great country which has a land frontier 
with the United States. Therefore to make a Treaty of Arti. 
tration with England was to close the only possible road 
to military glory. England, even though bound <* 
fight America, could if she felt quarrelsome take it out of 
Germany, France, or Russia. America has only on 
possible rival,—England. Hence, thought the America 
Jingo, an Arbitration Treaty is grossly unfair. It practi- 
cally binds us to turn our swords into ploughshares and to 
sink into pacific insignificance, but does not bind England 
to do anything of the kind. This anti-Puritan feeling 
was no doubt very seldom consciously entertained, but 
that did not make it any the less strong or active. Allied 
to this feeling was that of the more cynical, or if you will, 
more ambitious, politicians in the United States. Their 
attitude was something of this kind:—‘ We do n0t 
actually want to go to war with England either now ot 
in the future, but we do want on occasion to be able to 
threaten to go to war with her. There are a great 
variety of questions always arising between the two 
countries in regard to which we desire to have our own 
way. We shall find it much more difficult to get our own 
way if we are deprived, as the Arbitration Treaty would 
deprive us, of the possibility of declaring that we would 
rather go to war than yield an inch. Again, twisting the 
Lion’s tail is sometimes a very useful resource in interna 
politics, and we do not see the point of giving up this 
safe means of diverting public attention from dis 
agreeable topics in home affairs.’ Next to this 
must be set the hostility of the silver party t 
England. The silverites, rightly or wrongly, believe 
that English selfishness and English pig-headedness al 
the chief obstacle to an international agreement which 
shall rehabilitate silver without recourse to a revolutionaly 





alteration in the currency of the Union. ‘Wah,’ asi 
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~carites. ‘should we oblige England when she will 
the eee We had far better ano the whip-hand over 
oe er use it if necessary to make her reasonable in 
Bagland, Of the white metal.’ Add to this also, that there 
the m xist in America @ real sense of hatred of England 
ons a certain section of the American people. We 
<i 0 the importance of that seetion to be very much 
= rated, and also to be counterbalanced by the exist- 
ex088 a section which sincerely wishes well to England. 
sil it does exist, and when in co-operation with other 
forces, it can exercise & considerable influence. When the 
Je who cherish @ traditional hatred of “the tyrant 
J bom our fathers overthrew” join with the Irish and 
with the lower-class Continental immigrants, who hate 
all Europe as the land of oppression, they count for a 
ood deal, and can do much to veto any proposal which 
supposed to be in the interests of England or intended 
to oblige her. And here comes in one of the most curious 
misunderstandings of the whole situation. Our Govern- 
ment was able to agree to Mr. Olney’s proposals to make 
an Arbitration Treaty, not because people here were at all 
enamoured of arbitration in the abstract, but because they 
were sincerely anxious to show themselves ready to oblige 
their American kinsmen. We, in fact, assented to the Treaty 
because we were told that America asked for it, and because 
we wanted to oblige America. Now America rejects the 
Treaty because she thinks we are asking for it, and because 
she is anxious not to oblige us or to seem too friendly to 
thiscountry. It is avery strange position, and one, we fear, 
which will greatly strengthen the hands of those who 
argue that the best way to treat America is to treat her 
as she treats us,—to harbour a warw feeling for individual 
Americans, and to keep, perhaps, in the back of our minds 
asense of kinship, but in all dealings between the two 
nations as nations to show no special friendliness or 
goodwill, to act, in fact, as we act towards States which 
are in reality, as well as in theory, foreign States. 
“ America is not a foreign State, but you must treat her 
exactly as if she were if you want her to son ig you. The 
slightest sign: of extra friendliness will only be taken by 
her as a proof of weakness or of a desire to get something 
outof her.” This has always been the policy advocated by the 
English Jingoes, and we greatly fear it ts one which the 
British people as a whole will now insist upon adopting. 
Our people is not a very patient one, and no more like 
rebuffs than do their descendants across the Atlantic. 


We do not suppose that the failure of the Treaty will 
be received in England generally with any special regret. 
The causes which we have pointed out as working to defeat 
the Treaty in America, though not nearly so strong and 
far more under control, exist here, and now that the 
Treaty is killed will find support. Our anti-Puritans will 
also rejoice to be freed from a promise not to go to war with 
America, even though they should feel specially inclined 
for the excitement of a contest. Again, our more 
ambitious politicians will feel relieved to think that 
if their schemes ever come into conflict with American 
interests, they will not be bound to submit them to 
arbitration, but will be able to press them on un- 
trammelled. It is true that there is no party here who 
bate America merely because it is America, and who will 
therefore rejoice at a blow to the cause of peace within 
the Anglo-Saxon race; but at the same time there are, as 
we have said, a large number of people who believe that the 
best way of keeping on good terms with the United States 
is to be prepared to fight them at short notice. To us all 
such talk is deplorable, and six months ago it was very little 
heard. We cannot, however, pretend to doubt that it will 
now be increased a thousandfold. Six months ago nine- 
tenths of the nation were all for treating America with 
constant friendliness, and for turning the blind eye to 
American hostility if and when it appeared. A small 
minority of our people stood aside, however, and said, 
‘That is not the way to get on with America. The 
Americans hate you, and the only way to change that is 
to win their respect by standing up to them and showing 
them you can be as disagreeable as they are.’ Rightly 
or wrongly, we cannot doubt that there will now be a 
great revulsion of feeling, and that the majority of the 
nation will argue, ‘ After all, the minority were right, and 
We wrong, when they told us not to show too much 
friendliness to the States. It is very unpleasant to act 

Us in the case of relatives, but clearly it is the only 
‘ourse.’ We have only one consolation in the whole 


miserable business, and that is that not one of our publie 
men on either side has said a single word to provoke or 
wound American feeling, and that our Press, with few 
exceptions, has acted with equal good sense and good 
feeling. America first asked us to set up an Arbitration 
Tribunal. We agreed, and now behold she has thrown 
our agreement back in our faces. That is not a pleasant 
fact to chronicle, but at any rate it is one in regard te 
whichj our statesmen may feel: “ The responsibility does 
not rest with us.” 





AN INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


We. wish there were any hope that our countrymen 
would take the terrible collapse of Greece to heart, 
for it might induce them to take certain precautions for 
the defence of their own land of whieh at present they 
will not hear. They rely at heart absolutely upon the 
superiority of their Fleet, and refuse to consider two 
statements, both of which, nevertheless, are demonstrably 
correct. One is that if any Power, or, which is more 
probable, any coalition of Powers, ever declares war upon 
us the whole energy and ability of that Power, or that 
combination, will be devoted to a scheme of invasion, the 
root-idea of which will be that the presence of a foreign 
army on British soil even for a week will inflict so tre- 
mendous a blow upon Great Britain that the defeat and 
capture of that army would not be an excessive price to 
pay for the resulting gain. No one will enter on a long 
maritime campaign in which he could hardly hope to win, 
or will dream of exhausting Britain by desultory expedi- 
tions over all the world. He will plan an invasion of 
some kind or he will remain at peace. Such an invasion 
may be most improbable, but when we consider the 
amount of military capacity which would be directed to 
devising it, the frequency with which new explosives are 
discovered and for a time kept secret, and the desperate 
efforts that would be made to draw off the British Fleet, 
it is rash to believe that it would be impossible for us to 
lose for forty-eight hours the command of our own waters. 
Had the Emperor Napoleon accepted Fulton’s offer, had 
Villeneuve succeeded in keeping Nelson at a distance 
without fighting him, had we had at the moment of in- 
vasion to face a serious internal trouble, Napoleon might 
have invaded the island, and the whole course of history 
might have been changed. And the second statement is 
that the impact produced by an enemy’s landing would, even 
if he were in the end defeated, be far more disastrous than 
Englishmen have ever realised. The heart of the Empire 
might suspend its beating. Our world of trading and manu- 
facturing depends for vitality entirely upon the condition 
of our banking system, and if there were a run for gold, 
which to a certain extent at all events would be inevitable, 
that system might temporarily cease to work. It certainly 
would cease if we were defeated in the first battle on our 
own soil, and the English certainty, that we should not 
be defeated, is rather an assumption than a truth proved 
beyond dispute. Our soldiers would no doubt die as the 
Greeks—we mean no aspersion on their courage—did not 
die; but we might have an incompetent General, we might 
have to meet soldiers armed with a new weapon, as the 
Austrians had at Koniggratz, or we might be visited with 
one of those strange panics to which all soldiers, our 
own included, are occasionally liable, which they them- 
selves cannot explain, and which for a moment, the 
crucial moment, reduce regiments or armies into helpless 
mobs. Or, and this is by far the most probable form of 
possible disaster, after the most creditable fighting on our 
part, the fortune of war might turn against us, and all 
England might know that we had been defeated, without 
knowing also that the enemy had been paralysed by the 
losses incidental to his success. The single idea would 
be that the road to London was open, and the effect of 
that idea would be for the hour ruin such as the Sorld 
has never witnessed. The panic might, we believe would, 
suspend the whole social organisation of the Kingdom. 
All banks would shut their doors. The means of 
paying wages would be unprocurable, masses of men 
threatened with starvation would be raging in city 
streets, as the Athenian mob is raging now, and unless 
Parliament had very trusted leaders its deliberations might 
only add to the general confusion. London knows 
instinctively that, if attacked by a triumphant enemy, 





it can neither be defended nor fed; that, in fact, its 
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only solid protection would be victory in the field; and 
London, if it got out of hand, would be a pandemonium 
such as only shells could reduce to order. We English 
despise foreign nations because their capitals are liable to 
“excitement,” panic, aimless insurrectionary movements, 
or revolts like that of the Commune—we are just now 
abusing poor little Athens, which on the whole behaves 
well—but we have no experience which justifies our 
overweening confidence. We have no more idea of what 
London would be under the influence of terror, than of 
what the solar system would be if the law of gravitation 
were suspended. All might be, all would be, put right in 
time, for the national character is sound; there must be 
six hundred thousand men in the island who have been 
through the military mill, and the supply of varied 
eapacity is unlimited; but the influence of the Dark Week 
would be felt all throughout our subsequent history. Just 
imagine the effect of the telegrams upon India, upon the 
Colonies, upon the whole of the mercantile “ plant” 
scattered over earth—of which the mercantile marine is 
only a part—accessible to the news. The Week would 
cost us a National Debt in money alone, besides its future 
effect in the destruction of the idea that England is in the 
world the one inviolable magazine for the storage of 
universal wealth. 


We say nothing of other results than the commercial. 
There is nothing to be gained by heightening the 
colours of such a calamity, and our object to-day is only 
to ask whether the experts are certain that, supposing 
such an “incident of war” as a “rash” invasion to 
occur, and a hostile armament to reach our shores, they 
are fully prepared to meet it. Have they the men, the 
munitions, the organisation, and, above all, the field 
artillery? Can they, that is, be reasonably certain of 
meeting and destroying an army of eighty thousand good 
troops within forty-eight hours of their establishing 
themselves upon our coasts? That ought to be the 
minimum of what we should seek for our second line of 
defence; but we feel no complete confidence that it has 
been attained in such a way that we are not only prepared, 
but actually ready, to make that moderate effort, only the 
effort which Greece has just tried in vain to make. Have 
we the men, effective, properly distributed, with a working 
organisation? Have we the munitions, especially artillery, 
actually in store? Has the problem ever been thought 
out, so that if the emergency occurred there would be no 
hurry, no confusion, no doubt as to the right men and the 
right thing to do,—nothing of that fluster which signifies 
that a nation is on the eve of a calamity? We are seeing 
on a minute scale what the consequences of unreadiness 
are; are we certain that they could never be repeated in 
our own case,—as certain as the Bank of England is, for 
instance, that no commercial crash could leave her any- 
thing but solvent? We have no means of answering the 
question, but we have a diffused doubt as to the answer, 
arising from our belief that the Government thinks, 
what under most conditions would be true, but under 
exceptional conditions might be false, that it will always 
have suflicient time. We should order out the Reserves, 
they say ; we should draw up plans suited to the emer- 
gency; we should summon the officers best suited to the 
hour; we should order the great manufacturers to use 
their immense resources in supplying all we need. All 
that is excellent supposing the datum, sufficient time, to 
de granted ; but suppose that time not to be forthcoming, 
that it takes days to get the Reserves, that the officers are 
scattered over the earth, that the troops actually on the 
spot and effective are insufficient, that the great factories 
are paralysed by a momentury deficiency in the wage- 
paying power. Experts are saying, and doubtless saying 
truly, that une grand cause of the Greek collapse is want 
of sufficient field artillery. Are we sure that for the 
object stated, the defeat of an army of eighty thousand 
men here ix this island, we have artillery sufficient, 
capable of :.ovement, and ready to move? Others, again, 
declare that Greece had not enough men. It is true; 
but she had as many as we have, though they were never 
on the right spot at the right time. There are stories 
printed, and probably true, of a failure of cartridges, 
greatly accelerated by the tremendous waste of ammuni- 
tion of which inexperienced troops armed with modern 
Weapons are invariably guilty. Want of cartridges is as 
fatal to a modern army as want of men—is, in fact, exactly 
the same thing—yet we have heard of trouble even in 


India from this source averted only by furious 
tion. Have our supply departments worked out 
number of cartridges which will be required ‘f 
men waste them, or if they have to gy I 
second army after the defeat of the first? a } 
the cartridges there or only in contractors’ boo! 
or have they even considered that they might ha 
arm part of the population, the part that has Pid 
service,” and what sort of arsenals that demand y 
very speedily exhaust? The answers to these questions 
ought to be beyond all reasonable doubt; but are ther) 
Certainly about men they are not, for with all the prs. 
of the Government, and its asserted or real devotion t; 
the strength of the State, the extra million or 80 Which 
would make the Militia as efficient as Regulars hag yo 
yet bee ere ape. the pala? and the 
army of defence to employed if the first is 
is therefore still to seek. one ete 
We cannot in peace-time be prepared as if we were y 
war? It is not peace-time. We entirely agree with 
those who object to England becoming a military nation, 
or wasting the resources of her people on perpetual pre 
paration for war, or resigning in any way, by Conserip. 
tion or otherwise, her purpose of living as the greatest 
industrial State. What we contend is that the present 
time is one of danger; that we have formidable enemie, 
open or secret; that with prizes on the floor like th 
Turkish Empire and South Africa we can trust no on 
completely ; that as yet we have no dependable ally 
and one grand personal foe; and that consequently Great 
Britain should for a reasonable time, and in a reasonable 
manner, be placed in the position of a fortress which may 
be escaladed at any moment, but which is ready without 
warning to repel a foe even if he has scaled the 
walls. That is surely not a “ wild” ambition, or on 
which can fairly be described as dictated either by pessi. 
mism or by unreasonable distrust of the great experts, who 
are even now showing by their redoubts upon the Downs 
that they have more apprehension than the community 
have that in spite of our splendid and most costly Fleet 
an enemy might some day be able to give us battle in the 
very heart of the Kingdom. And we maintain that even 
a small affair like the collapse of Greece may give us, if 
we are wise, a note of warning which may save us from 
calamities that will be none the lighter because we have 
never experienced them, or because the majority of us in 
our heart of hearts deem them impossible. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
CLERGY. 


T is one of Mr. Gladstone’s most conspicuous gifts that 
he takes up no subject without illustrating it by some 
novelty of treatment. There is always some unnoticed 
aspect of it which he drags into light, some unexpected 
inference which he deduces from familiar premises. It 
was so on Tuesday as regards the poverty of the clergy. 
It might have been thought that we were already i 
possession of everything that can be said on this question, 
It has been before us, unfortunately, for years, and the 
very slowness of the laity to realise the need, or to make 
any adequate effort to meet it, has naturally stimulated the 
inventiveness of the speakers and writers to whom 1t has 
fallen to handle it. But when Mr. Gladstone spoke on 
behalf of the St. Asaph Clergy Sustentation Fund he 
found something new to say. We only wish, indeed, that 
he bad been speaking, not in the diocese of St. Asaph, 
where the Diocesan Sustentation Fund has been affiliated 
to the Central Fund, but in the neighbouring diocese of 
Liverpool, where the liberality of that great city is strictly 
confined to the district immediately around it. For itis 
in Liverpool, and in places like Liverpool, that the need 
of the clergy is least, and the duty of the laity to scatter 
their bounty broadcast is, consequently, greatest. Its 
in the great centres of population, says Mr. Gladstone, 
that wealth has been accumulated, and the clergy 
those towns have, consequently, escaped the pressure 
of exceptional distress, They are poor, indeed, 1 
many cases, but they are not poorer than they were 
fifteen years ago. But while the clergy, as regal 
money matters, have stood still, the laity in these 
great cities have grown richer. “It is, therefore,” say 
Mr. Gladstone, “ upon the laity of these dioceses that We 








are specially entitled to make a call, and to conjure them 
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t the hand of Christian bounty, I might 
10 ne Christian decency, for the purpose of relieving 
oe arsits and hard necessities under which the clergy of 
the 8 al parishes are now suffering.” We know of no 
nih that can be adequate for refusing to affiliate a 
- san Sustentation Fund to the Central Fund. If the 
a is poor, it has the stronger claim on the Central 
ne If the diocese is rich, it lies under the stronger 
bligation to contribute to the Central Fund. Such 
sfiliation does not mean that local wants will not remain 
frst charge upon local liberality, for the condition of 
tfiliation is only a contribution to the Central Fund of 
one-fifth of the Diocesan Fund, and in return for this it 
ts at least an equivalent in grants made to it from the 
gets m1 Fund. Indeed, this condition might very well have 
n made more stringent. It would have been no in- 
tolerable hardship if the claims of the Church and of the 
diocese had been treated as equal, and half the diocesan 
contributions had gone to one and half to the other. 
Probably, however, the founders of the Central Fund had 
ascertained before drawing up their scheme that so large 
demand would have kept more dioceses from accepting 
sfiliation. Susceptibilities of this kind may be exaggerated 
or unreasonable, but no wise man will attempt to disregard 
oroverride them. All that he will aim at will be the 
restriction of them within reasonable bounds. 


But it is not only on the comparative prosperity of great 
cities that Mr. Gladstone bases his appeal. It is quite as 
much on the comparative prosperity of large classes of the 
community. Agricultural depression iseminently a shield 
that has two sides to it. To the farmer it means severe 
pressure, to the landlords it means severe pressure, to the 
clergy it means more severe pressure still. But what 
does it mean to the great mass of the population,—to the 
whole population, indeed, that is not dependent, directly 
or indirectly, upon agriculture? To this it has come 
“fraught with enormous blessings.” There has been 
“no period in our history within the memory of man 
when the mass of the people...... has had such a 
command over the necessaries of life.’ That is Mr. 
@ladstone’s account of the matter, and we do not think 
that its truth will be contested. What is the obstacle 
that more than any other has stood in the way of Pro- 
tectionists, Fair-traders, and reciprocity men? The deep- 
seated belief in the minds of the people is that low prices 
have brought, as their natural consequence, cheap food. 
Preach as you will to the labourer that if the farmer got 
more for his corn he would be able to pay his labourers 
better, and you will not shake his conviction that 
the cheap loaf in the hand is worth any amount of 
high wages in the bush. To all ranks, therefore, of 
the non-agricultural population agricultural depression 
has brought good, not harm. In 1812, as Mr. Gladstone 
reminds us, 20s. bought only one bushel of wheat. In 
1896 the same sum bought eight bushels of wheat. The 
measure of the loss to the farmers, the landlords, and the 
clergy is also the measure of the gain to the rest of the 
community. It is at the cost of the rural clergy, among 
others, that this great advantage has been reaped. Is it 
too much to ask that those who have benefited by it should 
make good the losses which the clergy have thereby 
sustained ? Mr. Gladstone is confident that all that is 
wanted in this case is “real publicity.” Once bring the 

fact “home to the minds of the wealthy classes through- 
out the country, and especially the wealthy classes con- 
nected with the great centres of population,” and the 
thing is done. We confess that we are not quite able to 
take this sanguine view of the situation. We are rather 
of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s mind, that the start made 
by the Queen Victoria Clergy Sustentation Fund proves 
that the laity of the Church of England “have not yet 
at all realised the grave interests of the case.” We 
will not attempt to apportion the blame among those 
who are responsible for this initiatory failure; it is enough 
to point out that there has been a failure, and that as yet 
there have been very few signs of any effective intention 
to make a new and better start. It is ten years since 
People were talking about making the relief of clerical 
poverty the Church thank-offering for the Queen’s fifty 
years’ reign, Now things have so far improved that they 
are not merely talking about it, something has at last 
been done. A Clergy Sustentation Fund has been started, 
With a simple and effective machinery of collection and 
distribution, and all we are now waiting for is the 








coming in of the money to be distributed. But unfortu- 
nately it does not come,—does not come, we mean, in 
anything like the amount that is required if the poverty 
of the clergy is to be effectually relieved. The classes 
which, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, “ must be considered the 
wealthy classes of the nation,” the classes which “ have in 
no respect been injured by the pressure that has come 
upon the landlords and the clergy,” the classes that have, 
“on the contrary, largely benefited by that pressure,” 
have not come forward with anything like the liberality 
that was expected of them. The clergy have done their 
part. “Itis marvellous that they have been enabled to 
maintain the decencies of life, to meet the calls upon them 
from every quarter, and not to be deficient in regard to 
those calls for Christian almsgiving which are met by 
them in larger proportion than by any other part of the 
community.” Yes, it is marvellous, but they have done 
it, and done it without murmuring for something like 
half a generation ; nor do we doubt that they are prepared 
to do it for half a generation more. But how does this fact 
reflect on those wealthy classes who have grown rich, in 
part from the very causes which have made the clergy 
poorer? Or rather, for we do not wish to make the 
case any blacker than we need, how will this fact reflect 
on the liberality of the wealthy classes if, now that a 
Clergy Sustentation Fund has been set on foot, now that 
there is an organisation ready to receive their bounty and 
competent to distribute it wisely, they still pass by on the 
other side. What is needed in the first instance is still 
more of that “real publicity” from which Mr. Gladstone, 
we hope justly, expects so much. There has been a 
meeting in London, but we should like to see a series of 
county meetings under the Lords-lieutenant, and of city 
meetings under the Mayors, in which a direct appeal 

should be made to local wealth. We would not ask the 

farmers to give, we would not ‘ask the landowners to 
give, except where they have other sources of income than 

the land. It is to the classes that have made vast 
fortunes in London, in Liverpool, in Manchester, in Leeds, 
in Birmingham, and have bought land and built houses 
in all parts of the country wherein to spend these fortunes,. 
that the appeal should be made. We do not yet despair 
of its being listened to when made. That is a point 
which only actual experiment can decide, But the Com- 
mittee of the Fund can at least take steps to organise 

these meetings, though they cannot insure either attend- 

ance or contributions. 





DIPLOMACY AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


IR EDMUND MONSON’S excellent speech at the 
annual banquet of the British Chamber of Commerce 

in Paris suggests, and, we think, goes far to supply an 
affirmative answer to, the question whether it is desirable 
that diplomatists should cultivate and practise the art of 
public speaking; and that not merely as an accomplish- 
ment, but as an aid to the successful discharge of their 
professional functions. The question, it may perhaps be 
said, is not a new one. Do we not all recall a series of 
brilliant addresses given by Sir Edmund Monson’s two 
immediate predecessors on occasions similar to that on 
which he spoke last Monday? Is not the memory fresh 
with us of the graceful and gracious speeches delivered in 
this country by a long succession of American Ministers ? 
No doubt; but in regard to both those sets of cases there 
are special circumstances to be borne in mind which much 
reduce the value of any general inference which might be 
drawn from them. As to the second, it is enough to say, 
for the moment, that the relations between the British and 
the American nations, though they are far from preclud- 
ing serious differences, are very much more like those 
obtaining between separate branches of one great house, 
than is the case with any other two considerable 
nations of the world, except perhaps Portugal and Brazil ; 
and that fact may make things safe, and even useful, as 
between this country and the United States, which would 
be quite otherwise in the case of other pairs of nations. 
Then as to the precedents supplied by Lord Lytton and 
Lord Dufferin, Sir Edmund Monson’s opening remarks, 
characterised by a dignified modesty, indicate the point 
we have in view. Their speeches, delivered at the 
British Chamber of Commerce in Paris, or elsewhere, were 
“ great oratorical treats.” Each in his own quite individual 
way possessed—Lord Dufferin, still happily with us, in ful} 
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command of his varied powers, possesses now—a gift of 
polished and striking oratory, endowing his public utter- 
ances with the quality of finished artistic performances. 
By such gifts not only their possessore but civilised 
mankind are enriched. But they are very rare; and the 
fact that in recent years two distinguished British 
Ambassadors, neither of them, by the way, brought up 
to the diplomatic profession, have possessed and used 
them to admiration, afforded really no basis for broad 
conclusions as to the utility, or otherwise, of public speak- 
ing by diplomatists. In the case of Sir Edmund Monson, 
however, as it seems to us, there is, alike in the manner 
and the matter of his speech, much to encourage the 
belief that it may be a good thing for our representatives 
abroad, and especially in more or less democratically 
governed countries, to take suitable opportunities of 
opening their lips publicly. No one, so far as we are 
aware, has ever claimed for Sir Edmund Monson the 
possession of genius. He has no yreat literary tradition 
behind him; he is simply a very good example of the 
well-bred Englishman, trained in the diplomatic service, 
who rises by the satisfactory fulfilment of progressively 
enlarging responsibilities, in one foreign capital after 
another, to the very front rank in his profession. And 
having reached that position, and being such a man, he 
proves himself able, not perhaps to afford to his hearers a 
“great oratorical treat,” but to make a speech, on an 
occasion when comparisons are unavoidable, which strikes 
the reader, and must have struck the hearers, as being full 
of the right kind of thing well said, and empty of the 
wrong thing said at all. 


We will not take up space by numerous quotations from 
Sir E. Monson’s speech, which can be read verbatim in the 
Times of Tuesday, but merely call attention to one or two 
passages illustrating the opinion we have just expressed. 
There are two things in the speech which will impress the 
French people. First, that this new English Ambassador 
puts in the forefront of his inaugural address, if we may 
#0 call it, the assertion, which he makes “ fearlessly in the 
face of the current accusation of perfidiousness which is 
ascribed to Albion,” that British diplomacy really is, as 
the late Lord Clarendon—no mean master of the craft— 
said all diplomacy ought to be, founded upon the practice 
of perfect honesty, truthfulness, and straightforwardness. 
There have perhaps been English diplomatists who might 
have said the same thing without producing a very strong 
impression, but Sir Edmund Monson is not one of them. 
There is a bluffness about him, as of the typical English 
country gentleman, which would forbid any one to suppose 
him capable of making a set statement as to the practice 
ef his profession because he thought it politic to make 
it, although he knew it to be remote from the facts, And 
this cheery, direct, substantial personality of his will soon 
become known, or known about, through widely repre- 
sentative circles in France and wherever it is so known 
and understood, it will enforce the belief that British 
diplomacy is an honest thing. Not less strongly will it 
enforce the belief that English feeling towards France is 
cordially friendly, and would heartily welcome an improve- 
ment in the relations between the two countries,—an im- 
provement which, indeed, as we may reasonably hope, has 
already begun. On this point Sir E. Monson spoke 
admirably. ‘I can myself see no reason,” he said, 
“why that entente cordiale which we talked so much about 
forty years ago should not now be renewed and made 
more durable than it proved to be then, and I believe 
that, if renewed, it would certainly be more durable, 
for it would be founded not upon the memory 
ef a simple brotherhood-in-arms, potent and admirable 
as that may be, but upon a basis as much more 
noble as more solid,—upon the generous instincts 
of two highly civilised peoples, who have learned 
that their interests are much more identical than they 
have been told by misguided politicians, and who have 
consequently learned also that the worst possible policy 
for those interests is one of mutual suspicion and dis- 
trust, that while they allow themselves to be influenced 
by jealousy and self-seeking not only their own particular 
interests but those of the general progress of Christendom 
are prejudiced and endangered, and that, to use an old 
stock phrase, ‘ The world is wide enough for both of us.’” 
We can entertain no doubt that the diffusion in France of 


. . . . a 

know anything of him, speaks in this strain both on h; 
own behalf and on that of Englishmen generally coe , 
to be a considerable, and may possibly be a powerful se 
fluence towards the establishment of those frankly oo, Mg 
relations with France which are so widely desired in this 
country. 

But if that be so, it is difficult to gee why the British 
Ambassador in Paris should be restricted to such Occasi 
as the annual banquet of the Chamber of Commerce f, 
the utterance of views and sentiments which may oerve 
promote peace and friendship between us and the nati, 
in whose midst he represents us. It is true, indeed that 
the value of an Ambassador’s declarations ag to the 
general attitude and aims of the country he represents 
would be much impaired if he made them too often, ang 
his dignity, which it is important to hedge about, would 
suffer too. But, for all that, under the present conditions 
of diplomacy there must occur from time to time situations 
in which a few public words from the man who is the 
authorised exponent of another Power’s policy might do 
much to correct misapprehensions and abate bitterness, 
Among the present conditions of diplomacy we regard ag 
most special, and often most embarrassing, the activitieg 
of the Press, both of the leader-writer and of the foreign 
correspondent. Sir E. Monson, wisely making the best 
of the unavoidable, offered handsome acknowledgments 
of the services rendered by the Press in bringing to the 
knowledge of diplomatists every event of importance 
within a few hours of its occurrence, so that they are “no 
longer working in the dark as their predecessors of bygone 
ages were compelled to do.” That acknowledgment repre. 
sents, no doubt, one side, and in its way a good side, of 
the modern situation. But it is also only too true that 
owing to the speculative conjectures of some journalists 
eager to appear well informed, or to “run” a policy of 
their own, and to the unscrupulous partisanship of others, 
diplomatists, so far as the public are concerned, have 
frequently to do their work in a very deceptive, and even 
dangerous, half-light. Wilfully or otherwise, their methods 
and the aims of the Governments employing them are 
sometimes so widely misrepresented that public opinion 
is completely misled, and public feeling aroused which 
forms an influence highly unfavourable to good inter. 
national relations. These effects are produced by uncon. 
tradicted repetition of untruths, or the proverbially still 
more misleading half-truths; and there is reason to 
believe that much of the “ strain”? which has existed from 
time to time of late years in Anglo-French, and also in 
Anglo-German, relations—though in regard to the latter 
there has been, it is to be feared, a good deal of more or 
less authoritative inspiration—has been due to the effect on 
public opinion and feeling of reiterated, irresponsible, news- 
paper misrepresentation of British objects and methods. It 
seems very possible indeed that occasional public utter- 
ances by Ambassadors, obtaining necessarily a much 
wider hearing in the country to which they are accredited 
than any statements by the Governments which they 
represent, might have a very useful effect in counter. 
acting the erroneous impressions produced by blunders 
or wilful misrepresentations appearing in the Press 
After all, this country and France, at any rate, are 
governed by their respective peoples, and there 18 no 
obvious reason why the officials who represent the 
countries to one another should not, on well-chosen 0cca- 
sions, address themselves directly to the real masters. 








MISSIONARY WORK. 
7 May Meetings this year do not breed in us much 
new hope on the Missionary side. The tendency 
towards routine is so very strong. We need not say that 
we agree with the late Dean Church in holding that a Church 
which is not a missionary Church is a dead Church, or that 
there are few extensions of missionary effort which have not 
our heartiest sympathy; but we are not bound to consider all 
methods equally wise, or to conceal our belief that there are 
objects of the first importance which the missionary societies 
either ignore or neglect. The British missionaries, for 
example, of all Churches, seem to us to believe too much in their 
own efforts. They think they can convert the dark nations 
themselves, and spend untold energy and self-sacrifice 





the knowledge that the new British Ambassador, being a 
man whose sincerity must commend itself to all who 


efforts, a very large proportion of which will be thrown away: 
They reckon success by converts, whereas they should reckon 
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it only by the converts who are capable of becoming, and are 
qilling to become, evangelists. One native teacher gifted 
with the necessary faculties, penetrated through and through 
th enthusiasm for Christ, and ready, if needful, to meet 
Le om if only he may convince a multitude, will do more 
for the cause than a hundred Europeans, though they should 
pe perfectly zealous, perfectly devoted, perfectly free from the 
tendency which sometimes creeps over them to regard their 
mission a8 & profession. An Asiatic is not a European, nor 
can he become one, and it is only from an Asiatic teacher that 
he will catch fire. Most missionaries acknowledge this in 
theory, and a few are very eager in the search for qualified 
dggsistants;” but even they want the native clergy to “ assist,” 
not to lead, while the disposition of the majority, we fear, is to 
d native evangelists as persons who do not come up to the 
European level of thought, who need restraint, admonition, and 
discipline, who cannot, in fact, be trusted to walk alone follow- 
ingsuch light as God has given them in perfect independence. 
The difference of civilisation is allowed to count for too much, 
and there is a disposition to think that a convert who has not 
decome in all respects like a middle-class European of the 
more pious habit of mind, somehow falls short of the desired 
ideal. The foible is an entirely natural one, in some direc- 
tions perhaps an unavoidable one; but we are convinced that 
it greatly impedes the spread of Christianity both in Africa 
and Asia. It produces, to begin with, that extraordinary 
tendency to “ educate” converts upon which such a quantity 
of effort is, as we believe, wasted, the result produced being a 
wan whose native originality is as overlaid by his instruction 
as his native grace occasionally is, in Africa especially, by 
Baropean coat and trousers. The object should be to utilise, 
not to suppress, the native side of him, to send him out not 
a whitewashed man, but a native among natives, differing 
from his countrymen only in his perception of a few grand 
traths, and in his possession of a regenerated motive-power. 
Gautama did not cease to be an Indian because he had 
thought out Buddhism, Mahommed’s missionaries were still 
intensely Arab, the founders of the great Indian sects 
remained, as men, Hindoos long after the great change had 
passed over their convictions. We do not deny—God forbid! 
—that grace may come to a Bengalee who understands 
Wordsworth, that a Europeanised Polynesian may be a 
saint, or that a negro who, like Bishop Crowther, is 
fit to be an Oxford don may be a fervent :evangelist; but 
if we are to depend on instrumentality at all, the true in- 
strument must be the man who is nearest to the people, who 
knows instinctively what they think, who can bring to them not 
only words they understand—most missionaries can do that 
—bot the half-thoughts and quarter-thoughts which are 
within their comprehension. Could all the Apostles read P 
No doubt the greatest among the teachers of Christianity 
was a man learned in all the learning of the Gentiles, a man 
who had read Menander and could preach in Rome with 
acceptance, and such a man we may find one day among the 
Colleges, but if we want a hundred such we must, we are 
convinced, seek them elsewhere, and having found them, 
mast let them go, unbound to any obedience to men of a 
diferent race, a different philosophy, a different—who shall 
say for certain a higher—ideal. We want Chinese, Indian, 
African evangelists rather than men who remain Chinese 
only in the obliquity of their eyes, Indian only in the polish 
of their speech, African only in the colour of their skins. We 
know the opinion annoys devoted men whom we would so 
gladly conciliate; but the thought we are expressing so feebly 
is, a8 we believe, the thought upon which all rapid progress, 
if not all progress, in the diffasion of Christianity, which is, 
after all, the biggest thing we Europeans have undertaken to 
do, must ultimately depend. One Christian Gautama, sitting 
there under his tree to shake the Asiatic world with his 
thoughts, would be worth all the English, Scotch, or American 
missionaries who have laboured or died for their faith since 
Henry Martyn or Dr. Carey. 


We think, too, that the acumen of the supporters of mis- 
sionary societies fails them upon one or two points, notably 
upon one, their disregard of history. We doubt if they give 
any preference in Asia to Jewish missionaries, though all 
early teaching came from such men, and though teachers 
sprung from that stock would understand Asiatics as Euro- 
beans could hardly hope to do, while we are certain that the 
efort to convert Arabs is far too negligently pursued. An 





Arab of the better kind has the tongue of a poet, the manner 
of a born teacher of men, and a heart with fire in it, all the 
qualities, in fact, which would make him a successfal 
evangelist in Asia, while among negroes his influence stands 
altogether above that of any European. How many converts 
to Mahommedanism has the Arab made in Africa, and why do 
we assume that, granted the same earnestness, he would be 
less successful as a teacher of Christianity? We believe the 
Arab would be the most efficient teacher ever sent among the 
millions of negroes whom we are undertaking to govern, and 
had we the means we would found missions at Oman, in Aden, 

at Jeddah, in Syria, and in the land between Arabia and the 
Euphrates, with instructions to try continuously for half a 
century whether a hundred Arabs could not be won 
in each place not to be merely converts, not to become 
Enropeanised students of English with an eye to secular 
employment, but to be wandering preachers in Africa 
carrying Christianity into its very depths, using their own 

words, thinking their own thoughts, forming societies ap- 
proximating, it might be, much more closely to the Senoussi 
than to any kind of Anglican College or Nonconformist con- 
gregation. We may be told, of course very truly, and very 
justly from one point of view, that the difference between 
races is nothing in the eyes of Christians, that God can use a 
Xavier as well as any Ben Ali; but the objection seems to us 
to go a little too far. If human wisdom is not to be employed 
in the work, why not leave it to be done in God’s good time by 
other instruments than ourselves? Above all, why pick out 
races, preferring, as many would have us do in India, the 
aboriginal tribes, or in the South Pacific the Negritos, because, 

on the whole, they are less preoccupied by thoughts antago- 

nistic to Christianity? If we may choose among mankind, 

and pick out the foolish, it is surely lawful to choose and pick 

out the intelligent. We believe the best agents for the mis- 

sionary societies in their work, both in Asia and Africa, 

might be found among the Arabs, as also good agents for 

Africa only might be discovered among the negroes of the 

Southern States and the West Indies. The societies adhere 
to Europeans too closely, and neglect the forces which lie in 

similarity of colour, of civilisation, and of thought. We 

ask any experienced secretary of a home mission—would 
he, if he wished to diffuse the Gospel—the Gospel, we 
mean, as distinct from the Gospel plus conventional civilisa- 

tion—in the slums of Glasgow or London send Chinese 

or African, or even Indian, missionaries to preach there? He 

would frown at the idea as hopelessly unpractical; yet that is 

what we are doing in Asia and Africa much too exclusively. 

No one acknowledges more heartily than we do not only the 

merits, but the success, of the efforts made through European 

agency, but to make those successes great we must step out 

of the well-worn groove. The missionaries, full of their 

experience, will deny for the most part the truth of what we 

say, and we have long ceased to hope for effort in this direc- 

tion, but in forty years of watching we have never changed 

the opinion that when the hour arrives for great and rapid 

success, it will be found that the agency which triumphs is 

not either exclusively or in any great degree European. It is 

a marvel in the providential government of the world that 

Christianity has for so long a period been confined to the 

white peoples; but its mission is to mankind, and mankind, 

as we have too often to remind our readers, is not in any large 

proportion white. 





THE SPEECH OF CHILDREN. 


HE men of science have begun to attack the cradle. For 
some time the nursery and the play-room have been 
subject to their attentions, and now the very citadel of baby- 
hood is to be stormed. First came the folklorists, and laid 
their sacrilegious hands upon “ Puss-in-Boots” and the 
“ Sleeping Beauty,” showing that these stories contained we 
know not what marvellous indications as to the origin of 
mankind and the universality of particular beliefs. The next 
positions assaulted by science were the nursery-rhymes and 
the games such as “Here we go round the Mulberry-Bush” 
and “ Oranges and Lemons.” Some of the jingles used by 
children were shown to have deep political and moral 
meanings ; others, like the counting-out games, were exposed 
as the remains of dark and deadly incantations. “The Cow 
that Jumped Over the Moon” is, we believe, asserted to be a 





piece of gnosticism. “Ten Little Nigger Boys” is a charm 
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probably against the rheumatics. “Hickery Dickery Dock,” 
though it sounds like nonsense, is composed in gipsy 
language,—a Romany lyric. But these were mere affairs 
of outposts. Mr. Buckman, in the May number of the 
Nineteenth Century, has had the hardihood to march up 
to the very edge of the cradle and to allege that when 
our child’s first accents break they are not delicious 
nonsense, sweet babblings of the tiny human brook, but 
a highly organised system of infantile Volapuk. Mr. Buck- 
man in all seriousness parades before tie reader’s astonished 
eyes the essential words of the baby’s vocabulary. “Ma,” he 
tells us, is an urgent cry of attention, So we have ourselves 
gathered. “Ma,” indeed, is so universal a word that even the 
lambs use it. “The lamb, greatly excited to make itself 
heard, says ‘ma,’ while the mother (sheep), not moved by such 
strong feelings, answers ‘ba.’” What the human mother 
answers when “not moved by such strong feelings” as her 
infant, we are not told by Mr. Buckman. We believe, how- 
ever, that when her feelings match those of her offspring she 
is not unknown to reach to the height of such a phrase as 
“ Drat the child, what does it want now?” But to continue, 
“Da, dadda” is the next item in the universal language of 
babes. It is described as “a cry of recognition now applied 
to the father.” True, but unfortunately the recognition is 
often very imperfect, and it is not unusual for a total stranger 
in an omnibus or railway carriage to be addressed over and 
over and over again as “Da, dadda,”—the imperfect and 
embarrassing recognition being enforced by the placing of a 
much-sucked index finger or a sodden crust on the knee of the 
stranger. ‘Ta, tatta,” weare told, is “a sign of recognition 
now applied to strangers.” Here, again, our experience sup- 
ports Mr. Buckman. The child will often apply it the instant 
a stranger enters upon an afterno n call, waving a small hand 
to enforce its dismissal of the intruder. 

But we cannot follow Mr. Buckman’s vocabulary any 
further, or inquire how far “ ach” or “ ah” is or is not “a general 
conversational word,” or “kah”“ a strong sign of dis- 
pleasure at anything nasty to the taste.” Again, “ ba-ha” 
must remain undiscussed, nor can we debate the examples 
furnished of Isabel’s talk at two and a half years old or at 
three and a half, of Ella’s at three or of George’s at four or 
five, except to say that we have not of recent years met any 
children whose language was so simple and primitive. What 
surprises one with children of three or four nowadays, is to find 
a young lady or gentleman who does not talk with an entire 
plainness of utterance, and employ the syllogism withacomplete 
mastery of its uses. We recall how a small boy of four listened 
to the talk about a new house, and when he thought that the 
night nursery had been omitted, struck in with, “I must 
have a night nursery—the evenings will come to the new 
house just the same.” Every one must have met examples of 
the logical case often put against going to bed at a slightly 
different hour, or under slightly different conditions. “ Nurse 
always comes to fetch me to go to bed. Nurse hasn’t come 
to fetch me. I won’t go to bed.” The baby who assumes 
this kind of attitude and enforces it in perfectly clear and 
well-cut sentences, is apparently unknown to Mr, Buckman. 
Another category of infant speech is as little known to him. 
He mentions the child’s habit of decapitating and decaudat- 
ing its words—“ have” for behave, or “pram” for peram- 
bulator—but he says comparatively little about the 
power shown by children to make what the author 
of “Alice in Wonderland” so happily calls port- 
manteau words. A portmanteau word is a word which 
has another word packed inside it, or, to put it in another 
way, two words and two ideas are run together, and a com- 
pound, which is also a new word, is produced, For example, 
a girl of under three was lately told that she was going 
abroad, and also that she was going to reach foreign parts by 
going on board ship. A mere grown-up person would have 
plodded on, using the two phrases side by side But at two 
and three-quarters the mind is too alert for these dull ways, 
and a portmanteau word was soon produced. “When am I 
going abroadshipsP” became a half-hourly question. How 
much more expressive and how much less long than “ When 
am I going abroad on board ship?” Both the new and im- 
portant ideas of foreign travel and sea-voyage are covered 
over by that “one narrow word,” “abroadships.” There is, 
of course, nothing the least remarkable in such a compound. 
Every nursery can furnish examples of new words which often 
display far more euphony and also far better logic than the 
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dreadful words produced by the men of science as labels 
their new discoveries in the regions of applied chemi ie 
speech of children shows also a wonderful quicknegs and 
resource in the matter of supplying the language yj 
direct phrases and forms of speech. While the onan 
are content to walk round, the child takes a verbal] short, 
cut. Children are very seldom content with such round. 
about devices as “Had not I better” do this op that 
“ Bettern’t I” is the much more direct and much more pe 
pressive form adopted in almost all nurseries, Tuke, again, th 
word “ whobody ” to match with “ anybody ” and « somebody.” 
When the facetious parent remarks, “Somebody's heey 
walking on this flower-bed,” he may, if his offspring ig ip. 
clined to ingenuities of language, be answered by the interro, 
gation ““Whobody?” These portmanteau words and short. 
cut phrases show that if children could only be induced to 
keep up the verbal habits prevalent from two to five on; 
language might be indefinitely enriched. Unfortunately 
after five or six the language of children is apt to becom 
pedantically conventional and correct. The child of ten 
indeed, seems often to be training himself for a fauteuil jp 
Mr. Stead’s proposed Academy. He stops what he considers 
a new or unauthorised word like a suspected person. Every 
phrase is challenged and inspected, and the parent or unc 
who makes a slip in grammar or pronunciation, or steps ont. 
side the conventional rut, is pounced upon and corrected with 
all the primness of a pedagogue. The boy of ten, no doubt, 
has the command of a certain amount of slang, but it is of 
a limited and defined kind. A special vocabulary jg 
in use at his school, but outside this vocabulary the 
schoolboy does not think it good form to travel. The 
language of children at this stage is, indeed, exceedingly 
amusing on account of its cast-iron strictness. For months, 
nay, years, together one word of commendation is considered 
sufficient for all needs. Ask a boy of ten to describe his chief 
friend to you,—to tell you, that is, what kind of a boy he is, 
Almost certainly you will get as your answer, “ He’s a very 
decent chap.” There is no idea of depreciation. It merely 
happens that “ decent” is the word of the hour for expressing 
all good things. Asked what he would like his friends to 
think of him, Jack will reply, “A decent chap, of cours, 
father.” In the same way Jack brings you his favourite book 
and asks, “ Don’t you think, father, that this is an awfully 
decent story P—all about fighting sharks under water with 
those rotten rays or whatever they are, and a boy-pirate who 
ran off with a torpedo-boat and caught two Archbishops; 
only its sickening rot at the end, all about his being in love 
with a little fool of a Greek girl, called Hydrant, or Haidee, 
or something.” A new pistol is “a frightfully decent one, 
don’t you think?” because it fires eight peas at once; and 
the tea at a tea-party was “very decent,” because “ we were 
allowed to butter the slices of cake and then had whole 
strawberry jam on the top.” If the speech of children of ten 
is restricted in the matter of commendatory adjectives, it is 
equally restricted in the way of adjectival denunciation. 
Every one a boy dislikes or does not understand is “quite 
mad.” Of the new under-master we hear, “He really is 
quite mad, father. Every one knows it, and Parker says he 
shouldn’t wonder if his father didn’t keep an asylum, because 
he knows there’s a big asylum where Mr. Blackley comes 
from.” Again, the man who helps the gardener in busy times 
is quite “mad” because he rather resents being made an 
April fool of on April 2nd, “ because, you see, he didn’t cometo 
work on the real day, so we were obliged to.” “Mad,” too, is 
the epithet applied to a literary friend who comes to tea and 
recites long pieces of Browning instead of keeping his mouth 
full of muffin, while “utterly mad” is the boy who preferred 
to play in the garden with the little girls to seeing a pig killed 
Of course things in general of a disagreeable kind are always 
“beastly ” or “vile;” and why he should not be allowed to 
use these epithets where they are clearly applicable passes hig 
comprehension. Obviously the language of the schoolboy 1s 
not a flexible instrument. Gestures and low whistles and 
clicks and winks may stimulate it into a certain vividness and 
picturesqueness, but per se the language of the schoolroom 18 
not half as full of imagination and resource as the language 
of the nursery. Literary gentlemen on the look-out for new 
colours for the verbal palette may get some startling 
effects out of the baby, but from Master Jack they 
will learn little or nothing. Meantime, we advise the 
men of science to be careful how they build their theories 
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the “mas,” “ bas,” and “das” of knee-high infants. We have 
yi belief ourselves that baby language is a purely 
er cal product of the nurses and mothers,—a tradition 
handed down by them, and not by the babies. If this is so, 
the nurses and mothers could change it if they would, 
and nothing is more likely than that they would do so if they 

q the prattle of the cradle set forth in printed books. 
— would never believe that it was all done for science, but 
qould conclude that they and their precious charges were 
being laughed at by rude men who know nothing about 
children. Just to prove these rude men wrong they would 
invent @ new vocabulary, and turn the laugh against the 
books by making them obviously incorrect. The nurses 
qould only have to put their heads together to make “tatta” 


mean “good morning ” everywhere from Chicago to Aberdeen. 





BROOKSIDE GARDENING. 





* And a river went out of Eden to water the garden.” 





OCK gardens, covered with the minute vegetation of 
the Alps and Pyrenees, are among the most interesting, 
if not the most beautiful, developments of floriculture. A 
still more recent, and, as we think, even more charming, 
addition to the country house is the “ brook garden,” in which 
running water, and not the stony rocks of the desert, is the 
centre and motif of the subsidiary ornaments of flowers, ferns» 
trees, shrubs, and mosses. Nature is in league with art in 
the brook garden, for nowhere is wild vegetation so luxuriant, 
and the two forces of warmth and moisture so generally com- 
bined, as by the banks of running streams. The brook is its 
own landscape gardener, and curves and slopes its own banks 
and terraces, sheltered from rough winds and prone to the 
sul. 


Most country homes of the South and West, except those 
onthe chalk downs, have near them some rill or brook of 
ronning water. On the sides of the chalk downs, though not 
on their summits, these streams cut narrow gullies and glens, 
In Surrey, Devon, Somerset, and parts of Sussex and Hamp- 
shire, wherever, in fact, there is hilly, broken ground, the 
little rills form these tiny broken ravines and valleys, often 
only a few yards in width from side to side. They are a 
common and familiar feature of ordinary English scenery. 
Usually these brooklet valleys are choked with brambles or 
fern, and filled with rank undergrowth. Often the stream is 
overhung and invisible, or dammed and left in soak, breeding 
frogs, gnats, and flies. The trees are always tall and 
beautifully grown, whatever their age, for the moisture 
and warmth force vertical growth; the smaller bushes, haw- 
thorn, briar, and wild guelder-rose, also assume graceful 
forms unhidden, for they always bow their heads towards the 
sun-reflecting stream. Part of the charm of the transforma- 
tion of these brookside jungles into the brookside garden lies 
in the gradual and experimental method of their conversion. 
Every one knows that running water is the most delightful 
thing to play with provided in this world; and the manage. 
ment of the water is the first amusement in forming the 
brook garden. When the banks have been cleared of brambles 
to such a distance up the sides of the hollow as the ground 
suggests, and all poor or ill-grown trees have been cut away 
to let in the only two “ fertilisera” needed—air and sun—the 
dimensions of the first pool or “reach” in the brook garden 
are decided upon. This must depend partly on the size and 
flow of the stream. If it is a chalk spring, from 6 ft. to 
6 yards wide, its flow will probably be constant throughout the 
year, for it is fed from the reservoirs in the heart of the hills. 
Then it needs little care except to clear its course, and the 
planting «* ts banks with flowers and stocking of its waters 
with lilie , arums, irises, and trout is begun at once. But 
most stresms are full in winter and low in summer. On 
these the L -ook gardener must take a lesson from the beavers, 
and make a succession of delightful little dams, cascades, and 
pools, to keep his water at the right level throughout the 
year. Where there is a considerable brook these dams may 
be carried away in winter and ruin the garden. Stone or 
conerete outfalls are costly, and often give way, undermined 
by the floods. But there is a form of overflow which gives an 
added sparkle even to the waterfall, and costs little. Each 
little dam has a cut at one side, “floored” with thin split 








closed. This forms the bottom of the “shoot,” and carries 
the water clear of the dam into the stream below. As the 
water runs over the overlapping laths it forms a ripple above 
each ridge, and from the everlasting throb of these pleats 
of running water the sunlight flashes as if from a moving 
river of diamonds, Beside these cascades, and only two 
inches higher than their level, are cut “flood-overflows” 
paved with turf, to let off the swollen waters in autumn rains. 
With the cutting out of undergrowth and the admission of 
light the rank vegetation of the banks changes to sweet 
grass, clovers, woodruffe, and daisies, and the flowers natural 
to the soil can be planted or will often spring up by them- 
selves. In spring the banks should be set thick with violets, 
primroses, and the lovely bronze, crimson, and purple 
polyanthuses. Periwinkle, daffodils, crocuses, and scarlet or 
yellow tulips will all flourish and blossom before the grass 
grows too high or hides their flowers. For later in the year 
taller plants, which can rise, as all summer wood-plauts do, 
above the level of the grasses, must be set on the banks. 
Clamps of everlasting peas, masses of phloxes, hollyhocks, and, 
far later in the year, scarlet tritomas (red-hot pokers), look 
splendid among the deep greens of the summer grass and be- 
neath the canopy of trees. For it must be remembered that the 
brookside garden is in nearly every case a shaded garden, be- 
neath the tall trees natural to such places. All beautiful flower- 
ing shrubs and trees, such as the guelder-rose, the pink may, the 
hardy azalias, and certain of the more beautiful rhododendrons 
will aid the background of the brook garden, and flourish 
naturally in its sheltered hollow. There is one “new” 
rhododendron, which the writer saw recently in such a situa- 
tion, but of which he does not recollect the name, which has 
masses of wax-like, pale sulphur flowers, which are mirrowed 
ina miniature pool set almost at itsfoot. This half wild 
flower garden pertains mainly to the banks of the brook 
gully, and not to the banks of the brook itself. It is in the 
latter, by the waterside, that the special charm of these 
gardens should be found. It is the nature of such places to 
have a strip of level ground opposite to each of the curves 
of the stream. This makes a natural flower-bed for stream- 
side plants. All the narcissi, or chalice-flowers, naturally 
love the banks of brooks :— 
“ Those springs, 
On chaliced flowers that lies.” 

These will grow in great tufts and ever-increasing masses, 
multiplying their bulbs till they touch the water’s edge. Not 
only the old pheasant’s-eye narcissus, but all the modern and 
splendid varieties in gold, cream, white, and orange, grow 
best by the brookside. By these, but on the lower ground 
almost level with the water, big forget-me-nots, butterburs, 
and wild snake’s-head lilies should be set, and all the crimson 
and white varieties of garden daisy. Lily of the valley, despite 
its name, likes more sun than our brook garden admits except 
in certain places; but certain of the lilies which flourish in the 
garden beds grow with an added and more languid grace on 
the green bank of our flower-bordered brook, and the American 
swamp-lily finds its natural place. Then special pools will be 
formed for the growth of those plants, foreign and English, 
which love to have their roots in water-soaked mud, or the beds 
of running streams, while leaves and flowers rise far above into 
the light. Other pools should become “ beds” for the water- 
flowers that float upon the surface. In the slang of the rock 
garden the plants living and flourishing on upright rocks are 
called “verticals.” If we must have a slang for the flora of 
the brook garden we will term them “ horizontals,”—the 
plants that lie flat on the water surface, and only use their 
stems as cables to anchor them to the bottom of the stream. 
Of these we may plant, in addition to the white water-lily 
and the yellow, the crimson scented water-lily and the wild 
water-villarsia. White water-crowfoot, water-soldier, and 
arrowheads will form the. fringe of the pool. But the 
crowning floral honour of the brook garden is in the irises 
set in and beside its waters. Chief among these are the 
glorious irises of Japan—purple, blue, rose-colour, and 
crimson—the pink English flowering rush, big white 
mocassin flowers, New Zealand flax, and pink buckbean, 
and bog arum. The great white arum of the greenhouse is 
quite hardy out of doors if it is planted 18in. below water, 
and blossoms in the brook. 

The brook garden is like a colony. It is always extending 
its range, following the course of the stream upwards. Each 
year adds a little more to the completeness of the lower 
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pools, and each year some yards of the upper waters and 
their banks are brought into partial harmony with the lower 
reaches. In one perfect example of this kind of garden, 
under the Berkshire downs, the succession of trout-pools, 
water gardening, half-wild banks, and turf-walk stretches for 
nearly a mile among the fields in a narrow glen, unseen from 
either side, except for its narrow riband of tree-tops among the 
fields; but within its narrow limits it is glorious with flowers, 
cascades, pools full of trout, set with water-plants in blossom, 
and the haunt of innumerable birds. Even the wild dacks 
ascend to the topmost pools, and are constantly in flight 
down the narrow winding vistas of grass, water, and trees, 
which they, like the kingfishers and waterhens, seemed to 
think are set out for their especial pleasure. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MACEDONIA. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The present situation in Macedonia is so complicated 
that it would be difficult to give a comprehensive view of it 
without first touching on the causes that have led up to it. 
The dominant factor in the Macedonian problem is the varied 
character of the population. Macedonia is uccupied by a 
great variety of people differing in race, religion, and 
language. The most numerous are the Greeks, who seem to 
have been the aboriginal inhabitants of certain parts of 
Macedonia, while in others they came in as conquerors. Next 
come the Bulgarians, Servians, Albanians, Montenegrins, and 
Wallachs, together with the Turks as the dominant race. 
Various Slavonic tribes had also formed in Macedonia petty 
States which, though of short duration, left behind them 
racial traces which all the changes brought about by con- 
quest, together with centuries of neglect and oppression, have 
not sufficed to obliterate. 

The Greeks, still numerous all over Macedonia, and 
especially in the Chalcidic peninsula, managed to preserve 
their language, their religion, and their manners and customs 
through the darkest days of the Ottoman rule. It was to the 
influence of Greek culture that Bulgaria, Servia, and Monte- 
negro, long sunk in ignorance and barbarism, owed the revival 
of their national sentiment. The Wallachs are said to be the 
descendants of the Roman colonists withdrawn from Dacia by 
the Emperor Aurelian. The Ghegs, or Northern Albanians, 
nominally subject to Ottoman rule but always impatient of 
control, form in the hands of Turkey a force equally powerful 
and dangerous when employed as an irregular contingent. 
The Tosks, or Southern Albanians, Pelasgian or Greek by 
origin, are in religion partly Muslim and partly Christian, 
and keep to their own language and customs. Such are the 
elements which, together with the Turks, make up the strange 
mixture of races in Macedonia. 





The Turks are subdivided into two distinct races,—viz., the 
genuine Turcomans, who invaded and conquered the country, 
and, in the second place, the proselytes or converts to Islam. 
The races professing Christianity at the time of the Ottoman 
conquest of the country were all placed on the same level as 
rayahs or slaves. This policy, dating from the beginning of 
the Ottoman power, rendered the conquering race absolute 
masters of the lives and property of all their subjects irre- 
spective of nationality. The policy that humbled these races 
to the ground swept away, at the same time, all remaining 
traces of Greek civilisation and art. Greek temples, 
Macedonian, Roman, Byzantine, and Venetian monuments, 
statues, and other works of art suffered the same fate. The 
country, thus shorn of every remnant of its past glory, with 
its population thinned out and reduced to a state of bondage, 
became a Turkish dependency held down by a force which, 
though powerful in other respects, was numerically small. 
This force, however, rapidly increased in numbers, owing to 
the influence of polygamy and the accession of large bodies 
of converts who, unable to endure Turkish oppression, 
abandoned their faith and embraced Islam. Centuries of 
misrule and violence have passed over this unfortunate 
country, crushing under foot whatever civilisation it formerly 
possessed, and leaving behind them no memorial save heaps 
of Christian skulls. 


Of all the subject races the Greeks were the first to obtain 


they struggled on for eight long years against the 
power of the Turk. Help came from many quarters, 
especially from England, and the independence of bat 
was recognised by the Sultan in the Treaty of Prine. 
signed in September, 1829. Athens thus became the 
of a limited and barren territory. Capita 
As soon as Greece had in some measure recovered from 
effects of her exhausting struggle, she once more took Up the 
cause of progress and civilisation in Macedonia, The task 
was arduous, and the smallness of her meang precln 
operations on a large scale. Notwithstanding all difficultieg 
however, she persisted in her efforts at diffusing knowledge 
and education among the Macedonian Greeks, including the 
Southern Albanians and the Wallachs who use the Greek 
language; and even extended her enlightening influenc 
among her less favoured brethren the Slavs, who at that date 
had but little knowledge of their language and history, ang 
had not yet awaked to the consciousness of nationality, 


The work thus begun by Greece among the Slavs wag soon 
taken up and farther developed by Russia. That Power, by 
the moral support and material assistance she perseveringly 
continued to tender to the Slavs of the Balkan Peningy), 
carefully nursed and developed them into independent States, 
with standing armies ready to serve her purposes, While 
these Powers were yet in the embryonic stage, the rest of the 
Powers displayed considerable interest in them and in Mag. 
donia, which was still left under the Turkish yoke. France, 
Austria, and Italy were all more or less influenced by selfish 
motives; while England, whose policy thirty years back, 
though quite disinterested, was more active than of late, took 
an important part in Servian and Bulgarian affairs in oppo. 
sition to Austrian and Russian intrigues. English influence, 
eagerly courted by the Balkan States, and highly appreciated 
by the then more enlightened Ministers of the Porte, aimed 
at securing the welfare of the Christians on the basis of 
reforms that were to bring about a good understanding 
between them and the Turks. 

The gradual abandonment by England of this policy gave 
free scope to Russia, who took her task earnestly in hand and 
worked out her plan of action with the amazing foresight and 
ability that characterise her Eastern policy. The wars which 
Russia either undertook or stirred up against Turkey always 
left her some territorial advantages. They increased her 
prestige, they enabled her to set at defiance the opposition of 
the rest of Europe, and, finally, to induce Turkey herself toco- 
operate ina policy that aims at her dismemberment. This dis- 
memberment, which is put off only to suit Russian conveni- 
ence, is the surprise reserved for some of the European nations 
whose Governments, knowing the Russo-Tarkish Alliance to 
be a positive fact, continue to accept as bond-fide the good 
offices of Russia in the so-called Concert of Europe. 

The success of Russian policy in Asia Minor, in provoking 
the decimation of the Armenian people and in hastening the 
total ruin of her friend and ally the Turk, has, at the same 
time, greatly strengthened her own position. An Armenia 
with national claims and aspirations would have been, like 
Poland, a thorn in the side of Russia; while an Armenia 
crushed and terrorised would be an easy prey for her to 
snatch from the grasp of the vulture, who has been so long 
left free to sate himself with Armenian blood. The 
Armenians, who attribute all their misfortunes to Russia, 
hate her very name far more than they do that of the Turks, 
Even the Balkan States, much as they are indebted to her, 
entertain for her no feeling of affection; on the contrary, 
they lament their utter powerlessness to settle their own 
affairs without Russia’s interference. But for Russia the 
attempt recently made by Greece to come to an understand- 
ing with Servia and Bulgaria on the Macedonian question 
would in all probability have been successful. An aggrandised 
Greece, not suiting the views of Russia, she speedily nipped 
this project in the bud, by ways and means best known to 
herself, but in no way tending to increase her popularity or 
the confidence of her protégés in her disinterestedness. 

After the signing of the Treaty of Berlin, Russia, taking 
advantage of the lull that followed in Macedonia and the in- 
difference of some of the European Powers to the fate of that 
country, redoubled her efforts in this field and kept the 
country in a state of ceaseless ferment and agitation. There 
has been no lack of activity, during the same period, on the 








part of one or two other European Powers also interested in 
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ition of Macedonia. This applies to Austria, 

re soso age is supported by the latent influence of 
Germany, in virtue of a secret understanding said to exist 
petween the rulers of the two Empires for the annexation of 
Salonica by the former State. This fine seaport is intended 
to be left open to the commerce of both countries. It already 
ses a railway connection with Hamburg, and is intended 

to become a great emporium for Austro-German trade, and 
utterly to extinguish British competition in the Levant. The 
existence of such a plan seems more than merely probable to 
those who, like the present writer, have a knowledge of the 
work done within these last years by German and Austrian 
officers of the Intelligence Departments in surveying and 
mapping out every inch of the ground they are interested in. 


Russia, on the other hand, by keeping up political rivalry 
between the Greeks and her Slavonic protégés, has at last 
opened the eyes of Greece to the fact that Macedonia is 
being parcelled out to suit Austro-German interests on one 
hand, and the Russian programme on the other. Russia 
aims at the continued separation and further development of 
the petty Slav States under her protection; she also takes 
charge of their colonies in Macedonia. Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro, accepting this programme, lend their active aid 
to Russia in preparing their countrymen in Macedonia for 
the great event that is to unite them to their several mother- 
countries. This work has been so ably planned and so 
actively carried out that the Servian element in Macedonia 
has within the last three years given itself airs of importance 
difficult to reconcile with its previous utter insignificance. 


The Mahommedans, on the other hand, witnessing all these 
political evolutions, have in their turn become agitated, and 
do not quite know what to make of the situation. They have 
been harassed and impoverished by repeated calls to arms 
and by the military system, the whole weight of which falls 
exclusively on them; while heavy taxation and administra- 
tive abuses have worked out the complete ruin not only of the 
Christians but of the Turks themselves. 


The situation became still more alarming in Macedonia 
subsequently to the Armenian massacres and the unnatural 
alliance between the Sultan and Russia. The Greeks viewed 
this new departure in Russian policy with well-founded 
anxiety, while the Turks themselves see in it the end of the 
Ottoman power in Europe. It is a sword that cuts both ways 
in the hands of Russia, one side of it serving for the destruc- 
tion of Hellenism, and the other for that of the Turkish 
people, now exhausting its vitality in the struggle with Greece. 
Not only does the conquest of Turkey become under these 
circumstances an easier task for Russia to accomplish; 
her alliance with the Sultan furnishes her at the same 
time with a plausible pretext for stepping in and putting into 
execution the plan she has taken so long to mature. This 
step she is determined to take, and if she should still delay, it 
will only be to make her arrangements more complete. 


Greece, which had kept herself as independent of Russian 
influence as she could, and which had most to suffer from 
Rassia’s well-concerted plan of action, was the first to pene- 
trate the Russian project and to take alarm. With a courage 
perhaps unprecedented in modern annals she has taken upon 
herself single-handed to fight the battle for life and liberty. 
When history shall have shown present events in their true 
light it cannot fail to modify public opinion in England, and 
to justify in great measure the apparent arbitrariness of the 
policy of Greece, and her refusal to obey the dictates of the 
European Concert. The underhand influences that were at 
work, and the open hostility of at least three Great Powers, 
were certain, unless counteracted, to lead to the utter ruin of 
the Greek cause. 

Had Greece, like the Balkan States, enjoyed the protection 
of some Great Power willing to defend her rights in the 
coming struggle, she could, like them, have afforded to bide 
her time; she would have felt certain of coming in for her 
share in case the invasion or partition of Macedonia were 
suddenly decided npon. 

In her isolation Greece found both her weakness and her 
strength. Her weakness became self-evident in the Cretan 
troubles, which forced the Greek Government, relying on the 
support of the friendly Powers, to take upon itself more than 
it had bargained for. Subsequently to the turn given to 
Cretan affairs by the soi-disant disinterested Concert of 








Europe, Greece had no option but to menace Turkey on the 
side of Macedonia. Here also her hand was forced. The 
quarrel with Turkey was forced upon her by the disquieting 
attitude of the Powers, and by the denial or non-recog- 
nition of her right to portions of Macedonia to which 
she thinks that she can justly lay claim. On his 
torical and ethnological grounds Greece thinks herself 
entitled to a frontier line starting from Cavalla on the 
Aégean, and passing by Drama, Serres, Demir-Hissar, Doiran, 
Ghengheli (where it crosses the Oriental Railway), Gumendza, 
Ostrovo, Monastir, Florina, Castoria, Grevena, and Argyro- 
kastro to Avlona on the Adriatic. The districts which this 
line would include are looked upon by Greece asa kind of 
pledge in the hands of Turkey, and Greek claims might have 
been allowed to remain in abeyance for an indefinite time; 
but in the present crisis inaction on the part of Greece would 
have meant suicide, a consummation which, in the case of 
nations as of individuals, ought always to be preceded by a 
supreme struggle for existence. 

Misunderstood by those friendly nations whose interest it 
is to uphold and increase her power in the Mediterranean, 
blamed, reproached, and deserted, Greece has, in this hour of 
sore trial, taken upon her own weak shoulders the entire 
responsibility of her brave but hazardous action. Whatever 
the immediate result may be, it is to be hoped that England, 
in her own interest and in that of justice, will come forward 
in defence of Greek rights, as she did when Greece was 
struggling for independence. An aggrandised Greece, in- 
cluding Crete and that portion of Macedonia in which the 
population is entirely Greek, would be a most useful ally for 
England. The Greeks are unquestionably the most advanced 
and civilised element in the Levant. Their faults are more 
than counterbalanced by redeeming qualities. Greece, raised 
to the rank of a respectable naval Power, and sharing with 
England the maritime advantages to be derived from the 
possession of Crete, would be the only barrier which could 
effectually prevent the invasion of the Levant by the Slavs, 
and the acquisition by Russia of the entire command of the 
Mediterranean. This combination would, at the same time, 
minimise, if not altogether obviate, the injurious effects of 
Austro-German projects for the destruction of British 
commerce in the Levant. X. X. X. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK IN RUSSIA. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “SPxcrTaTor.’”’} 

S1z,—I have read your article in the Spectator of April 24th 
on the visit of the Archbishop of York to Russia with 
interest. As one of those who were present at the consecra- 
tion of the first of the suffragan Bishops, I recall an incident 
of that service. It is now some thirty years since Arch- 
deacon Mackenzie was consecrated suffragan Bishop of 
Nottingham by the then Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Christopher 
Wordsworth. On that occasion, in the Church of 8. Mary, 
Nottingham, a Bishop of the Greek Church, the Archbishop, 
I think, of Syra and Tenedos, with attendant priests, occupied 
@ position within the altar rails. If I recollect right, at the 
luncheon after, Dr. Wordsworth addressed the Archbishop in 
a Greek speech, being one of the very few who could accom- 
plish such a feat. It is interesting to recall the Archbishop’s 
visit to this country, and his official presence at a Church 
ceremony, so long ago; as showing the desire of inter- 
communion between the Eastern and Anglican Churches at 
that time. It has not produced much visible effect in so 
many years; and the present tourof Dr. Maclagan in Russia, 
it is to be supposed, will only take the place of a return visit, 
with kindly expressions of friendship and regard. The 
famous “ Filioque ” clause seems to stand in the way (if there 
were nothing else) of any actual and visible communion.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A PRIEST IN THE Diocese oF YORK. 








RE-BAPTISM. 
[To tax Epitor or THE “ SrxcTaToR.”] 
Srr,—Pray allow one who has been intimate with the ways 
of Rome for eighteen years to assure your readers that 
the reviewer of Dr. Benson’s “ Cyprian” (Spectator, April 17th) 
was quite wrong in attributing to Rome a change of attitude 
towards re-baptism. She never re-baptises, and has nothing 
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to “conceal.” Conditional baptism is given (to her own 
children as to converts) in cases of doubt as to fact. Heresy 
has nothing to do with the matter beyond this, the degree 
of reverence with which any communion regards and ad- 
ministers the Sacrament necessarily affects the presumption 
for or against the fact in any particular case. It may be so 
high as to make the fact morally certain. I have known four 
examples of reception without even conditional baptism. On 
the other hand, it is true, converts from a certain Church used 
to be conditionally baptised as a matter of course, not because 
any heresy lurked in that quarter, but because Rome rightly 
or wrongly had got it into her head that essentials were some- 
times wanting through careless administration. Since 1883 
conditional baptism is not to be given without inquiry in each 
case. But when given it is not given “ under any pretence.” 
The condition must be expressed, Si non es baptizatus, &c.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A BARRISTER. 





A CAT AND LIZARD STORY. 

(To THE EpiTor or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” 
S1z,—We have all heard of the odd power a lizard has of 
throwing off its tail when frightened or excited. We wit- 
nessed a curious instance of this last week when sitting at 
tea on the flowery terrace of one of S. Remo’s prettiest villas. 
The cat of the house appeared, returning from a hunting 
excursion, with a still wriggling lizard hanging from her 
mouth, and the cat’s mistress at once made a humane effort 
to rescue it, with this success, that the lizard was next seen 
running away to a neighbouring tree quite uninjured, but 
without its tail. Then a queer scene occurred. The owner- 
less tail, still retaining its vitality, spun round and round 
upon the flagged terrace, at intervals executing a nimble skip 
up into the air, while the cat, disappointed of her original 
prey, returned to play with it as she would have done with a 
mouse. She sat down to watch the pranks of the playful 
tail, occasionally giving it a gentle pat with her paw, or start- 
ing back as it made one of its higher skips, as if half afraid 
of the uncanny power of the thing, which was now neither an 
animal nor really alive. Finally, as the mechanical vitality 
died out gradually, the cat swallowed the tail and returned to 
the tree to look for its owner, which, let us hope, she did not 
find. 

Here in Umbria a dried lizard with two tails (a monstrosity, 
of course) is a valued and infallible charm against witches 
and the evil eye, and in Professor Bellucci’s extraordinary 
collection of peasants’ amulets we have seen one which had 
been long worn by its peasant owner. Such amulets are, 
however, rare to find, as their owners are shy of showing them 
to strangers, and they cannot be bought.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Perugia, Easter Day. JANET C. SymMonps. 





VENUS AND APOLLO. 
{To tux Eprtor or THE “Spectator,” ] 
Srr,—No wise author replies to his critic, and I have neither 
reason nor desire to controvert the most kindly criticism of 
my “ Venus and Apollo” in the Spectator of May lst, but I 
should like to explain two points in which the critic would 
have been justified in a severity he has spared me, if I could 
have avoided the ground on which Iam taken. The inclusion 
of the so-called “ Venus and Adonis ” of the National Gallery 
was due to the impossibility, only discovered too late, of 
getting the picture I desired of Veronese, and the burried 
substitution of that in the National Gallery, when the 
biography was already in print, which was to have accom- 
panied it. The picture given, though not selected, is at least 
of the school, and cannot be authoritatively attributed to any 
other painter known, so that no great harm was done except 
to my reputation as an expert, a reputation to which I have 
never laid any claim. I know just enough to be able to dis. 
tinguish good from bad expertise, and I always defer to OC. F. 
Murray, whose authority is, amongst the cognoscenti, not dis- 
puted. The “Venus Epithalamia” has no faintest justice 
done it by the engraving—it is in the original an exquisite 
piece of modelling and form, of which the engraving conveys 
no idea. Idid my best to get an example of Watts, as he 
well knows, but while I quite agreed with the opinion of your 
critic as to the art of our greatest modern master of the ideal, 
he himself could not help me to one. The difficulty of getting 
works in private collections compelled us to keep the selections 


ii 
to the estimates of the publication. I intentionally included 
examples of schools with which I have no sympathy. 
catholicism in art demands that, and part of my object wag 
to show the character of the decline in ideal art.—I am, Sir, 

W. J. Srmimay, 








POETRY. 


THAT I WERE THERE! 
RooF.eEss the walls, and all around is dreary, 
Cold the ingle-side and bare, 
Men called it home, ’tis now the wild bird’s eyrie, 
Yet, I would that I were there! 


Just to feel the wild wet breezes swirling 
O’er the water and the whin, 

To see the peat-reek o’er the cottage curling, 
And the hairst* folk winning in. 


To see the glens in Autumn’s colours tender, 
And the black Ben’s misty wreath, 

The birk and the breckan’s dying splendour, 
And the roaring linn beneath. 





To see the foam from the white beach flying, 
And the boats leap through the waves, 

And the ring of golden sea-tang lying 
Strayed from Atlantic’s caves. 


To hear again the beech-nuts falling, falling, 
When the plantin’s winning bare, 
To hear again the paitrickst calling, calling, 
Oh! would that I were there! 
MacKenzie MacBripz, 








ART. 


—_——@——— 
THE ACADEMY.—I. 


TuE exhibition of the Academy is not as other exhibitions, 
It is claimed—and the claim is acknowledged by the public— 
that this exhibition partakes of a national character. Theo. 
retically, at least, the object of the Academy is to represent and 
foster all that is best in the fine arts of thecountry. How far 
does the present exhibition justify the contention that the 
Academy, by encouraging the good, rejecting the common 
and the mean, proves itself to be the leader and the teacher of 
the art of the nation? To point to a glaring and obvious 
example of failure, consider the applied arts. Abroad English 
artists are now acknowledged to be in the front rank in those 
branches of art in which objects of daily use are made things 
of beauty by fineness of design and execution. That such 
works are not outside the scope of the Academy, witness Mr, 
Gilbert’s silver Ewer and Dish (No. 2,090). In spite of a 
certain lumpiness of outline in the vase, parts like the details 
of the handles, and the exquisite little St. George 
and the Dragon in enamel, are beautiful in the extreme 
But why does this piece stand almost alone? There are 
numbers of able craftsmen whose work would enrich any 
exhibition. Although these artists exist and are doing good 
work they receive no encouragement here. If one considers 
the enormous quantities of flat, stale, and unprofitable 
painting now collected together, one feels how much better 
it would be to recognise the fact that the number of good 
pictures produced in a year is small, and that a first-rate 
glazed tile is better than a tenth-rate painting. A really fine 
picture will always be a greater thing than even the best 
piece of applied art. But that is no reason why bad 
painting should be encouraged and good craftsmanship 
ignored. 

Black and white is an art that has always languished at the 
Academy, but some of the most remarkable artists England has 
produced have worked in thismedium. The two little weeping 
figures at the top of Mr. Frampton’s bronze relief of Charles 
Keene (No. 2,074) are, let us hope, symbols of the repentance of 
the Academy for their utter neglect of areally great man. Let 
us take the form of art that the Academicians do encourage 
—oil-painting—and consider what they have set before us 
this year. Can we honestly say that the bulk of the pictures 
on the walls are of the kind that do credit either to their 








in the main to public galleries, and the number was restricted 
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3 or to those who have placed them there? Of course 
hat it is impossible to fill Burlington House with 
,is obvious. But that is not the contention. 
one will admit that an exhibition must contain a great 
oi of pictures of only average merit. Average merit 
perf of two kinds. It may be that the painter, although 
sy the true artistic sense, may not have technical mastery 
arc to give to this sense full expression. By this it is 
= meant that the possession of ideas, usually quite un- 
vs torial, is an excuse for bad painting. But what is meant 
Pe hat there are many painters who though their results 
= not of the highest order, yet have the point of view of 
the true artist. The difference between them and the great 
ones of art is a question of degree and not of kind. This 
type of art might fairly have been expected to have 
found encouragement at the hands of the Academy. Un- 
fortunately this isnot the case. In room after room one finds the 
walls crowded with pictures which it is impossible to consider 
the outcome of a genuine artistic impulse. Too often the 
inter has lighted upon some trivial incident which he has 
get himself to illustrate. Frequently the innocents are 
massacred, and the incomparable beauties of childhood are 
yolgarised and made hateful. In the region of pure land- 
scape glaring and obvious effects predominate. The mysteries 
of light and atmosphere seem seldom understood, and the 
more out-of-the-common and more beautiful effects neither 
attempted nor cared for. Here and there, half-lost among 
neighbours whose pride makes them disdain truth, one comes 
across a little canvas where one recognises the artist who has 
felt the beauties of the visible world in a way that enabled 
him to translate them into paint. Such a picture as 
this is the Bradda Hill (No. 215) of Mr. ©. Fox, quiet, 
fresh, and unassuming amidst flaunting surroundings. 
Stress has been laid on this question of the average 
works which make up the bulk of the collection. The 
reason is that it is in dealing with this class of pictures 
that the Academy can use their influence for good or for 
evil, They cannot command masterpieces, but a wise dis- 
cernment can sift the mass, and pick out those whose aim at 
least is in harmony with the true spirit of art. 


inter’ 
the retort, t 
masterpieces 


If the Academy has failed to give any directing impulse to 
the general run of pictures, we can at least hail the presence of 
afew fine pieces this year, and among them are Mr. Water- 
honse’s Hylas and the Nymphs (No. 307), and Mr. La Thangue’s 
Gleaners (No. 1,081). These two pictures are about as 
different in style and sentiment as it is possible for two 
pictures to be. In the former we are taken into the land of 
romance. In the latter we are taken out into the stubble- 
field with the gleaners. One of the many good qualities of 
Mr. Waterhouse is that he uses the resources of modern 
landscape art in his ideal compositions. Of course he 
chooses effects which have the decorative capabilities he 
desires, but we feel that the pool, the water-lilies, and the 
willows in his picture have the beauties of the reality. 
After all, this was the method of the great masters. Titian 
and Tintoretto when painting their landscape backgrounds 
used every resource of landscape painting they knew. Indeed 
these two painters advanced the art of landscape very largely. 
Their attitude towards the setting of the picture has been 
followed by Mr. Waterhouse. The painting of the pool out 
of which the nymphs are rising is as true to Nature as it is 
decorative in effect. There is no sky in the picture, but we 
know from the reflections that overhead it is blue. The figure 
of Hylas is a very beautiful one, and charmingly subordinated 
in tone to the more shining flesh-colour of the nymphs. These 
nymphs will no doubt cause many people to exclaim that 
their faces are all alike. This objection is not real, for besides 
the faces being all singularly beautiful, a large Ipart of the 
decorative harmony of the picture depends on this similarity. 
If the faces had been all different it would have been im. 


possiblegto have preserved the unity of the appeal to Hylas of | 


these water-sprites. Had the types been more varied there 
would have been danger of these fairy-like creatures de- 
generating into ordinary human beings. To speak of Mr. 
Waterhouse as a colourist is unnecessary. An example of 
his power may be found in the colour of the bodies of the 


nymphs seen through the water. It takes a master to paint | 
flesh strong green and yet make it beautiful and convincing. | 


There is nothing in the picture one can wish different, and so 
Perfect is the harmony that it is impossible to single out one 








part more than another for praise. Of the success of the 
picture what more can be said? 

Mr. La Thangue’s Gleaners, in spite of its reminis- 
cence of Millet, is in some ways the most successful 
thing he has yet done. In it strength has not become 
over-emphasis. His desire to have a meaning in his 
picture has not caused him to try to paint a story. 
There is great pathos and beauty in this woman gleaning in 
the stubble-field, as women have always gleaned since the days 
of Ruth. There is something about this immemorial usage 
which touches the imagination and makes the subject suitable 
for the indefinite emotion of painting. Mr. La Thangue has 
appreciated this fully. His picture is a fine one because it is 
a harmony,—form, colour, and atmosphere are all at one. It 
is difficult to imagine a more complete rendering of the twilight 
of moonrise. The stubble, still faintly warmed in colour by 
the remains of the sunset, forms a most beautiful harmony 
with the dark-blue dress of the woman as well as with 
the pearly grey of her bodice. It may be thought that 
the moon is too bright a spot of colour, but really a great deal 
of the effect of mysterious twilight results (as it does in 
Nature) from this glowing moon. Both Mr. La Thangue and 
Mr. Waterhouse are to be congratulated this year for having 
produced works in their own separate styles which will be 
recognised as masterpieces by those who care for real art. 

H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


———— 
LETTERS OF HANS VON BULOW.* 


Ir we knew nothing more of Hans von Biilow than these 
scanty fragments of his early days reveal to us, we should 
still be certain that we had come in contact with a stormy, 
passionate temperament, an independent, determined spirit, 
in short, the nature and character of a man of exceptional 
genius. The difficulties he encountered, the hindrances that 
beset his musical career, seem only to have shaped his destiny 
and to have stimulated him to fresh energies. In 1850 Liszt 
wrote to Franziska von Biilow, Hans’s mother :—‘ Hans is 
evidently gifted with a musical organisation of the rarest 
kind. His executive talent will easily place him in the front 
rank of the greatest pianists, and his essays at composition 
denote quite exceptional qualities of imagination, of in- 
dividuality, and of conception.” In spite of these prognosti- 
cations, Madame von Biilow could hardly forgive her son for 
neglecting the study of law, and the road to fortune was an 
uphill and arduous one. The turning-point in the young 
man’s career came in the autumn of 1850, when he left his 
father’s house secretly and made his way to join Wagner at 
Zurich. In giving an account of this episode to his sister, 
Hans von Biilow incidentally reveals the spirit of determina- 
tion that urged him to overcome obstacles and give up every- 
thing for his beloved art. He says :— 

“Tt really made me very unhappy to have to leave Otlishausen 
[his father’s house] so abruptly, without seeing you again, 
without saying good-bye to you. But I could not help it; I was 
forced to act as I did, and I do not repent it, and trust I never 
shall do so. I had almost let myself be overpersuaded by Papa, 
and had resolved to travel back to Berlin without even seeing 
Wagner, when Ritter brought me a letter from Wagner, 
which made me instantly resolve to go to Zurich, there to 
fill the post of musical conductor under W.’s direction. We 
did the trip on foot in two days; firstly in order to escape any 
possible pursuit on Papa’s side, and also because I wanted to test 
whether I had the energy to do that piece on foot in the most awful 
weather, amid ceaseless rain and storm.” 

At Zurich and St. Gall, Biilow had some severe training as 
conductor of opera, with the singers and orchestra intriguing 
against their twenty-year-old conductor; but he benefited by 
this severe discipline in the art of conducting and teaching 
an orchestra, and also in his knowledge of instrumentation 
and the perfecting of his musical ear. Wagner and Liszt 
were his great ideals, though part of his estrangement 
from his mother arose from her mistrust of the former. 
Wagner was the genius whose influence caused Bilow 
to devote himself to a musical career; Liszt was the 
great teacher who developed his talent as a virtuoso, and 
reconciled his mother to the vocation her son had chosen. 
These early letters, being written chiefly to his parents or his 
sister, are eager, almost boyish, outpourings of his innermost 





* The Early ig 7 af Hans von Biilow, Selected and Translated by 
Constance Bache. Lo . 
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feelings. We become acquainted with his hopes and fears, 
his successes and his disappointments. In 1853 he writes to 
his mother from Berlin, “I have been often very sad here; 
but, with my passionate nature, my feelings are always 
running from one extreme to the other,” and a few weeks 
later he says that the small miseries of life are partly of his 
own making. The many disappointments, and even reverses, 
of a musical career would have daunted a less enthusiastic 
spirit. Early in 1853 his father writes :—“ Hans has com- 
pleted his musical education. His first composition is just 
coming out in Leipzig, and he is now going off on his first 
great concert-tour to Vienna and Pest. If he is fortunate, 
we shall soon hear things publicly to his honour. Liszt has 
the highest expectations of his success, and has earned Hans’ 
deepest gratitude by having entirely reconciled his mother to 
himself and his vocation.” In spite of Liszt’s expectations, 
and of his more substantial help in the way of introductions, 
the concert-tour was a failure. Hans wrote to his mother in 
the deepest dejection that none of his introductions had been 
of the slightest use. To one so susceptible to praise or blame 
the apathy of his audience was positive agony. After saying 
that his mother has no idea how lonely and forsaken he 
feels, he continues :— 

“Tf only you knew how hard it is to me to go on writing; how 

difficult it is to me to conquer the deep loathing that my present 
experiences in Vienna have given me, in order to tell you how 
things have gone with me, and what a pitiable state of mind and 
life mine is at present! Asif I had not had enough unhappiness 
up tonow! What will happen to me next I have not the remotest 
re But I have not told you anything about yesterday. 
I practised the whole day like a madman. When, late in the 
afternoon, I learned that not a fifth of my expenses would be 
covered, when I saw the wretched weather would probably keep 
away the few people who did intend to be present, such a state of 
stupidity and overpowering despondency took possession of me 
that I became quite unsusceptible to any applause, and played 
the last piece (‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’) almost badly. 
(Don’t imagine that the lateness of the hour was a stupidity on 
my part—here you cannot do otherwise—no concert takes place 
while the theatre is going on, and people like best to come 
on to a concert from the Italian Opera.) There was only 
one feeble call for me at the end, which is here equivalent 
to a fiasco. You have no idea how I felt; I should just 
have liked to break off in the middle of my playing and 
hurl a few chairs at the public, and improvise the most utter 
rubbish on the piano—the critics will inveigh against me in any 
case, I thought to myself; in any case I have not the wherewith 
to pay the expenses. Last night I was in a perfect fever, and 
could not sleep ; perhaps I shall have a downright illness.” 
The pain and bitter mortification passed away. Liszt wrote 
to Biilow’s mother that her son must not be discouraged, that 
he must learn to “bear his part in these things quietly, 
like a man of sense and talent,” and that he possesses all 
that is needful to make a good and fine career. His next 
letters are more hopeful. He feels “ morally and physically 
pretty well and brisk,” he is haunted by superstitions, if he 
praises any one or anything beforehand he is sure to alter his 
opinion ; in many of his letters he alludes to this feeling, and 
adds “unberufen.” Two or three months later he writes to 
his mother from Buda Pest telling of an unparalleled 
triumph,—“ They tell me there has not been such a fuss 
made about a virtuoso for a long time.” He was once more 
elated and joyous, but the difficulties continued, and his want 
of means to follow up his successes nearly drove him to 
despair. Yet he still clung to his musical career and his 
belief in himself. He begs his mother to forgive him for 
the anxiety he is causing her :— 

“It grieves me to the heart that you have so little satisfaction 
in me! And,on one side, I make myself many reproaches and 
conscience-pricks that I have cost you such a lot of money (for it 
is hard enough to earn it), without any immediate prospect of 
being soon able to attain an independent position ; whilst, on the 
other side, the consciousness of my more than ordinary talent—I 
can even say this, after the bitter experiences and the great dis- 
couragement I have had—gives me courage and hope once more 
that I shall eventually be able to attain money and a position.” 

Biilow added journalistic work to his other employments. 
He wrote “ scathing articles ” in his more youthful days that 
startled and shocked his friends, and caused him to write one 
of the best letters in the collection, a manly outpouring of 
penitence to his father. Besides literary work and teaching, 
he produced original compositions and arrangements of great 
works such as Tannhduser and Lohengrin, and to earn money 
to take him to Paris—the ultima Thule of his ambition—he 
sacrificed his liberty and took up his position in Count 
Mycielski’s house as master to his daughters and pianist 
to the family. He gives the following half-petulant, half- 





: . a 
humorous account of his pupils, written from the Q 
Polish country-house :— Ount's 


“T wake and get up, as a rule, not later than 7 0’clock 
§ to 11 I have to give two ‘ music’ lessons, and to instil ints 
pupils Czerny’s Studies, Déhler’s Tarantelle, and Willner’ 
‘Schwalben Etude.’ That is a tiring labour, a torture ’ 
to the national punishment in Persia, for the wron notes dri 
into my ears as constantly as the drops of water on the skull oe 
Persian criminal. The middle ‘Countess,’ I must say take 
much more pains here in Chocieszewice than in Dresden per 
shows more intelligence and energy than Fraulein Elisa, whom J 
have to-day reproached with her ‘ mollesse slave.’ She hag With. 
out doubt, the most decided want of talent. Boundless an D 
troubles with the youngest, thirteen years old, into whom I am 
drubbing a quadrille on airs from ‘ Martha,’ for a birthda: 
for her Papa. Toa certain extent Friulein Marie is reaj} 
most sensible; she openly avows that she has no vocation for 
piano-playing, and, indeed, a very great disinclination for it, 
Considering her conviction of her utter want of talent, and in 
spite of the absurd way her parents insist on her learning, she ig 
comparatively willing, but she has no ear, no sense of rhythm, 
nor of melody. C'est vraiment une corvée.”’ 
Hans von Biilow began the struggle in which he conquered 
so successfully at a time when Germany, Prussia, and Austrig 
were in a state of upheaval and political transformation, J, 
the year 1850 Wagner, to whose personal influence Biiloy 
frankly owed his musical career, was looked on with gn, 
picion as a revolutionist in politics as well as in music, 
Berlioz and Schumann were slowly winning opinions to their 
side, the “new school” had begun to protest against 
“‘ Mendelssohnianism,” Brahms was still a neophyte under 
Schumann’s mantle. In 1854 Bilow notes,—“TI have got to 
know Robert Schumann’s young prophet Brahms pretty well; 
he has been here a couple of days and constantly with us, 4 
very loveable, candid nature, and something really of God’s 
grace, in the best sense, in his talent!”  Biilow, in 
spite of his devotion to Beethoven, was wholly on the 
side of Wagner and Liszt, and the success he attained 
fully justified his determination to follow the career 
he had chosen for himself. His final reward was in over. 
coming his mother’s prejudice. While his early difficulties and 
disappointments led her to think that her worst predic. 
tions had come true, his undoubted talent and determina. 
tion and his growing fame at last reconciled her to his 
career as an artist. In her preface Miss Constance Bache 
says that Biilow has been, with one exception, the “best 
abused” musician of our day. He and Wagner both made 
enemies by their hasty and unguarded utterances, but these 
early letters, as she says, reveal the man himself; his warm- 
heartedness, his depth of feeling, the contrition he feels for 
the anxiety he causes his parents, the lessons that he silently 
learns when some small occurrence falsifies his hasty judg. 
ments. Ill-health was added to the suffering caused by a 
highly strung nervous temperament, and in 1894 the great 
musician passed away. His beloved music had been the key- 
stone of his life; he had no longer to bear the agony of 
knowing that “he was undervalued.” The brain and the 
hands that produced such marvellous effects on the piano are 
silent for ever, but, as he said of himself in an early letter, 
* My own individuality will not be lost, it remains in God’s care.” 





ON BELIEF IN DEVILS.* 

THERE are certain people who are disqualified by nature from 

dealing with any subject that borders on the miraculous or 

the inexplicable, and it is fairly evident that the late Rev. 

John Nevins, author of Demon Possession, must be num- 

bered among them. Forty years of life as a missionary i 

China acquainted him with many Chinese beliefs, notably 
with that in demoniac possession. This belief, by the way, is by 
no means peculiar to China, for we do not believe that there 
is an un-Christian race in all the world that does not harbour 
the idea of the power of evil spirits, of one kind or another, to 
enter the human body. However, Mr. Nevins seems to have de- 
voted his attention chiefly to the strange psychical phenomena 
produced by this belief among the Chinese, und the results of 
his study have induced him to present us with the argument 
embodied in this book. Briefly stated, it amounts to this. 
There exist in China to-day demoniacs of exactly the same 
character as those which are described in the New Testament; 
these demoniacs are never to be found among Christian cot- 
verts, but only among the unconverted Buddhists; they cat 





* (1.) Demon Possession and Allied Themes, By the Rev. John L, Nevin, DD. 
London: Redway.—(2.) The Mysteries of Magic: a Digest of the Writings 
Eliphas Levi, By Arthur Edward Waite. London: Kegan Paui, Trench, and Ore 
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__——_—— 
be delivered from possession by the prayers of Christians or 
sir own voluntary belief in Christianity; therefore the 
devils mentioned in the New Testament are still in our midst, 
and the miracle of casting them out through prayer is still 
rformed by the faithful. One would not object to the 
thor writing from & particular point of view and with a 
‘cular object in end—thougb, of course, such a procedure 
's hardly likely to conduce to scientific accuracy—had he 
shown any anxiety to act as an impartial critic of the stories 
ghich he has collected. But, as we have suggested, he seems 
jo have been naturally unfitted for impartial criticism. 
He appears to believe, himself, without question, and to 
expect the same want of scepticism on the part of his 
waders. He has not the least idea of the relative value of 
jifferent kinds of evidence, and one story is to him as good 
jsanother as long as it suite his purpose. Inanintroductory 
note one of his missionary colleagues declares that he 
ms man peculiarly fitted to examine so intricate and 
jificalt a subject. “His philosophic insight, his judicial 
fairness of mind, his caution and his conscientious thorough- 
ness, appeared to me admirable qualifications for such a study.” 
Weare willing to believe that all these qualities were most 
noticeable in the author’s missionary work; but preaching to 
the heathen and conducting a strict inquiry into strange and 
inexplicable phenomena require a very different degree of 
caution and judicial impartiality. As a contribution to our 
knowledge of unexplained psychical facts his book is useless. 


au 


The experiences which Mr. Nevins is able to relate himself 
donot impress us with a very high opinion of }es care in 
sifting evidence, while those which he gives us at second hand 
are altogether wanting in corroboration. Himself a member 
of the American Presbyterian Mission in China, he sent a 
circular to the various Protestant missions in that country 
asking for an answer to some dozen questions upon the 
subject of demon possession, of which questions two at 
least were of a dangerously leading character. The 
answers are invariably supplied by native converts—teachers 
at the different missions, for whose exemplary character the 
European head of the mission sometimes vouches in very 
vague terms—whose testimony, one need hardly say, is open 
to grave suspicion. When a man of this kind, by nature 
unveracious, is asked to give an opinion upon the existence 
of demons, and the relative virtue of Christian and Chinese 
exorcism, his answer may be known beforehand. We will 
select one of their tales at hazard, the shortest to be found, 
by way of an example. The story is told by Chang Ab-liang, 
and the truth of it is vouched for by a missionary on the 
strength of his having visited the place some little time after- 
wards, and found that the neighbours agreed in their account 
of the facts. It would be strange if they did not :— 

“At Yang-fu-Miao, forty li S.E. of Tai-chao, is a family con- 
sisting of an elderly woman, two sons, and the elder son’s wife; 
all of them live together. The eldest son was a zealous Buddhist, 
and leader in the idolatrous ceremonies in the neighbouring 
temple; the younger, a Christian and a member of the Tai-chao 
Church. In June, 1876, the son’s wife was seized with violent 
pain in the chest. The Christian brother went to a place seven 
miles distant, to get advice about it. After his departure she 
swooned for an hour, then revived and said her husband’s first 
wife (long since dead) had come to take her and her husband 
away. The friends present were much alarmed, and promised the 
demon that if it would leave the woman they would call six priests 
to chant the classics for three days. The answer was, ‘ Not suffi- 
cient.’ They then said they would burn a quantity of paper over 
which the name of Buddha had been repeated many times. The 
answer, as before, was ‘ Not sufficient.’ The husband brought the 
classics, chanted several, and placed the book on her heart, hoping 
by this means to get rid of the demon. She said: ‘ You can’t get 

rid of me by this means.’ Then a fishing net was spread over the 
woman, and she said, ‘ You can’t catch me with this,” After 
several methods had been tried the Christian brother returned, 
to whom they related all that had passed. He said to her, ‘ Why 
do you talk in this foolish confused manner?’ she replied, ‘I am 
not confused; Iam your deceased sister-in-law.’ He said, ‘ You 
are an evil spirit; leave her!’ He read the New Testament to 


‘her, but she turned away and did not want to hear. After two 


or three verses had been read, she said, ‘ Your reading pains me 
to death. Don’tread! don’tread! I will go.’ The woman then 
got up and attended to her duties, and until the time I left Tai- 
chao, at the end of 1878, was well in body and mind. The husband 
was convinced of the power of God, and professed to believe in 
Christianity. The neighbours were greatly astonished, and one 
young man present also believed.” 


That is by no means the most strange ‘or sensational story 
of the collection, but it is fairly typical of the rest. In most 
of them there are two points noticeable: first, that the story 
1s told on the authority of the Christian convert; secondly, 





that his successful exorcism is followed by the eonversion oi’ 
the patient to Christianity. In some cases there is an 
evident attempt to assimilate the narrative to some New 
Testament miracle, as in the story of a person freed from 
demons which subsequently take refuge in a herd of swine. 
In the single case in which European evidence is given, the 
witness appears to have been imperfectly acquainted with 
the Chinese language, and only able to conjecture at the 
meaning of the ravings of the possessed person. The author 
has devoted the greater part of his book to a lengthy, but 
not very learned, disquisition upon what he calls the 
pathological, psychological, and Biblical theories of demoniae 
possession, together with the facts and literature of occultism. 
He does not appear to be very well acquainted with the modern 
medical research made into hysteria and epilepsy, nor does 
he seem to have studied with very much care the demonology 
of two centuriesago. It would appear also that his knowledge 
of Greek hardly fits him to expound the true meaning of 
the words used in the New Testament. 


In the region of occultism, Mr. A. E. Waite offers us 2 
digest of the writings of Eliphas Levi under the title of the 
Mysteries of Magic. The book is to any but the initiated 
reader a mere nightmare of pretentious philosophy and 
imaginary traditions deeply disguised under an incom- 
prehensible jargon. We are not greatly interested in 
the conscious or unconscious imposture of Alphonse 
Louis Constant, who chose to call himself Elipbas Levi, 
and we do not imagine that his essays are likely to 
attract the general public. Mr. Waite is kind enough— 
in the course of his preface—to offer an explanation of 
Eliphas Levi’s method of exposition, which is quite sufficient 
to deter us from a very careful study of his work. ‘‘It will 
be seen,” he writes, “that in accordance with the traditions of 
occultism, he has surrounded his teachings with enigmas and 
mysteries. I have not felt justified in removing those veils, 
which serve a purpose, but I have endeavoured to arrange 
them so that the secrets which they are supposed to hide wilk 
scarcely escape the student. It will be evident to any one that 
the true adepts of a divine science would never really disclose 
dangerous or indicible arcana in anagrams and word-puzzles, 
which exert only the ingenuity of the inquirer, and give abso- 
lutely no guarantee of the moral or other qualifications of 
those who solve them. These ingenuities are the stock-in- 
trade of the thanmaturge, pour égarer les profanes.” M. 
Constant’s pages are full of such ingenuities, and as we da 
not wish to be led astray—even though we may be numbered 
among the profanes—we prefer to leave their criticism to 
true adepts. 





AN AUSTRALIAN STORY-TELLER.* 
In these days when short dramatic stories are eagerly looked 
for, it is strange that one whom we would venture to call the 
greatest Australian writer should be practically unknown in 
England. Short stories are his—none shorter—scrap-sketches 
indeed, but biting into the very heart of the bushman’s life, 
ruthless in truth, extraordinarily dramatic, and pathetically 
uneven. That they should not be read on this side of the 
world seems to point either to a contemptuous indifference to 
European opinion or to an unusual ignorance on the part of 
their writer as to hisown merit. He is apparently content to 
let what he has to say drift through the sheets of Australian 
and New Zealand newspapers, and be gathered into a volume 
by a Sydney publisher, under the name of While the Billy 
Boils. We may remember that Mr. Rudyard Kipling began 
his literary career in the same track, and perhaps it has its 
advantages. At any rate, both men have somehow gained 
that power of concentration which by a few strong strokes 
can set place and people before you with amazing force. 
Mr. Lawson is a less experienced writer than Mr. Kipling, and 
more unequal, but there are two or three sketches in thie 
volume which for vigour and truth can hold their own with 
even so great a rival. The men and their mates pass before 
you, violent, brutal, with that horrible familiarity with pro- 
fane oaths which isa curse of the land; yet with “grit” im 
them, enduring, loyal to their companions,—hiding, in fact, » 
little gold in a good deal of wash dirt. Macquarie, the 
drunken shearer, staggered ten miles to the hospital, with 
three fractured ribs and a cracked skull, and would have 
staggered away again in his agony if they had refused to set 





* While the Billy Boils, By Henry Lawson, Sydney; Angus and Robertson. 
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his dog’s leg, smashed in the same row. “Macquarie’s 
Mate,” broken-down sot as he was, leapt to passionate life 
again in defence of the chum he thought dead. Other 
sharply drawn sketches are “Rats” and “Brummy Usen,” 
while for dreary description of a dreary country take the 
railway journey in “In a Wet Season,” where, as night drew 
on, the busb grew darker, and the plains more like ghastly 
oceans, and here and there the ‘‘ dominant note of Australian 
scenery ” was accentuated, as it were, by “ naked, white, ring- 
barked trees standing in the water, and haunting the ghostly 
surroundings.” Here you get Australia, actual Australia, 
seen and put down as it is, and not as it is imagined. Most 
incisive, most impressive of all is “ The Bush Undertaker,” a 
gruesome story of an old shepherd (and his dog, ‘ Five Bob’) 
whose idea of a holiday was grubbing among blackfellows’ 
graves. So doing, he comes across the dried-up mummy of a 
former chum, and takes it back to his hut to bury as decently 
as he could. After several ghastly incidents :— 


“<«Its time yer turned in, Brum,’ he said, lifting the body 
down. He carried it to the grave and dropped it into one corner 
like a post. He arranged the bark so as to cover the face, and by 
means of a piece of clothes line, lowered the body to a horizontal 
position. Then he threw in an armful of gum leaves, and then, 
very reluctantly, took the shovel and dropped in a few shovelfuls 
of earth.—‘ An’ this is the last of Brummy,’ he said, leaning on 
his spade and looking away over the tops of the ragged gums on 
the distant range. This reflection seemed to engender a 
flood of memories, in which the old man became absorbed. 
He leaned heavily upon his spade and thought.—‘ Arter all,’ he 
murmured sadly ; ‘arter all—it were Brummy.’— Brummy,’ he 
said at last, ‘it’s all over now; nothin’ matters now—nothin’ 
didn’t ever matter, nor—nor don’t. You uster say as how it 
’ud be all right termorrer’ (pause) ; ‘ termorrer’s come, Brummy— 
come fur you—it ain’t come fur me yet, but—it’s acomin’.” He 
threw in some more earth.—‘ Yer don’t remember, Brummy, an’ 
mebbe yer don’t want to remember—I don’t want to remember— 
but—well, but yer see that’s where yer got the pull on me.’ He 
shovelled in some more earth and paused again. The dog rose 
with ears erect, and looked anxiously first at his master and then 
into the grave. ‘Theer ought to be somethin’ sed,’ muttered the 
old man ; ‘’tain’t right to put’im under like a dog. There oughter 
be some sort o’ sarmin.’ He sighed heavily in the listening 
silence that followed this remark, and proceeded with his work. 
He filled the grave to the brim this time, and fashioned the 
mound carefully with his spade. Once or twice he muttered 
the words,‘I am the rassaraction.’ He was evidently trying to 
remember, as he laid the tools quietly aside, and stood at the head 
of the grave, the something that ought to be said. He removed his 
hat, placed it carefully on the grass, held his hands out from his 
sides and a little to the front, drew a long, deep breath, and said with 
a solemnity that greatly disturbed Five Bob, ‘ Hashes ter hashes, 
dus’ ter dus’, Brummy—an’—an’ in hopes of a great and gerlorious 
rassaraction!’ He sat down on a log near by, rested his elbows 
on his knees, and passed his hand wearily over his forehead,— 
but only «: one who was tired and felt the heat; and presently 
he rose, tovk up the tools and walked back to the hut. And 
the sun sank again on the grand Australian bush,—the nurse 
and tutor of eccentric minds, the home of the weird, and of 
much thai is different from things in other lands.” 


This is strong writing, the best, perhaps, in the book. But 
there is in other of the papers enough rough pathos, fire, and 
tragic realism to draw the eyes of literary men upon the 
author. 





FORTY YEARS IN MOROCCO.* 
Tue Hays, father and son, represented Great Britain in 
Morocco from 1829 to 1886, a diplomatic dynasty to be proud 
of if we consider only the little value attached to the life of a 
Christian in the most fanatical of Mahommedan countries. 
The subject of this memoir, after serving under Lord 
Ponsonby and Sir Stratford Canning at Constantinople, 
succeeded his father as Political Agent and Consul-General. 
Though a young man for such a difficult post, he was not 
then thirty years old, he had learnt Arabic at Tangier under 
a Spanish tutor soon after his father had been appointed, had 
travelled in Andalusia, and had spent a summer in Western 
Barbary. Also his short experience of Mehemet Ali at 
Alexandria, and the longer stay at Constantinople, had fitted 
him for that long struggle with Oriental diplomacy and 
furious fanaticism that should always be associated with the 
name of Hay. The immediate cause of his appointment was 
his occupation of his father’s post in Tangier while the 
latter was on a mission to Mardkesh. The worry and 
vexation proved too much for the elder Hay, and during the 
succeeding crisis young Hay acquitted himself so well that 





* A Memoir of Sir John Drummond Hay, P.C., K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime 
Minister at the Court of Morocco. Based on his Journals and Correspondence. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. With a Preface by Sir F. de Winton. 
London; John Murray. 





rs 
there could be but one result,—the confirmation of his 
appointment in 1845. 

Sir John showed the stuff he was made of on the misgi 
to Mardkesh in 1846. Well received as a rule, no respect ™ 
shown at Rabat till the Envoy’s firmness and refusal to Ae 
a jot of an Envoy’s dignity set matters on a smoother 
basis. Sultan Mulai Abderahman was particularly gragj 
to Hay, receiving him almost informally, and the Envo 
made the most of his opportunity, and began at once tole 
the foundation of such a popularity as the Moors len 
accorded to no other man. He was a remarkably fearlesg 
man, and many a time, when his life hung by a thread, hig 
undaunted behaviour, and the quickness with which he 
resented an insult to his person, undoubtedly saved him, 
probably from murder. As a youngster his readiness in 
this latter respect was well known; and Sir John recognised 
at once that the Moors, the very proudest and most fanatical 
of all Mahommedans, respected him for possessing it. His 
dash impressed them, and with his enthusiasm for hunting 
and all kinds of sport, made him a popular idol to some of 
the tribes nearer Tangier. As to his sense of justice, it wag 
the old story, which it is pleasant to think all races tell of 
the English,—Sir John and “Justice” were synonymous, 
But as to his dash. 

He was a fine horseman, and on one occasion, having been 
to interview the Moorish Foreign Minister at El Araish, sixty 
miles from Tangier, he desired to catch the outgoing steamer 
which left next morning. He had arranged that four relays 
of horses should be in readiness for his return. On obtaini 
his reply he rode off. His escort, thoughtfully provided by 
the Governor of El Araish, were early in the race left behind; 
they declared that Sir John, after outracing them, “spread 
large wings and flew away!” He wore a loose cape, Qn 
arriving at the town of Azaila, half-way to Tangier, he dis. 
covered his relay was locked up in the stable, and summoning 
some loafers, he battered in the door, obtained his mount, and 
rode on till he came up to his own pony. On reaching the 
river he jumped his pony into the ferry-boat and out again on 
the opposite side, and finally reached Tangier, having ridden 
the distance in five hours. On another occasion, when ont 
with his children, a fanatic attacih-1 him and one of his 
children, and Sir John struck the man with the cane he 
carried such a blowas stretched him seemingly lifeless on the 
ground, only vouchsafing the remark, “ Take away the corpse.” 
The crowd drew back, and the bigoted “ pilgrim” was taken 
to the hospital. So severe was the cut given by the cane—a 
present from Sir Walter Scott to Sir Jol: ’s father—that we 
are told the Basha sent to inquire the navure of the weapon 
which had caused so dangerous a wound. The companions of 
the fanatic interceded for him, and Sir John, only too ready 
to listen to them, had his assailant spared the bastinado. 

His love of sport not only led him into intimate relations 
with some of the wild tribes, but gave him an extraordinary 
influence over them, such tribes as the Rifs, for instance, who 
did not acknowledge the Sultan at all beyond paying some 
slight measure of respect in virtue of his sacred descent. 
The Rifians had kept up a hole-and-corner piracy of a kind 
till the fifties, when it was decided to suppress these time: 
honoured pirates. The Sultan was compelled to declare him- 
self free from all responsibility attaching to these acts, and 
Napier, who was sent with a squadron to demand reparation, 
allowed the Rifian chiefs to persunde him that they could 
concede nothing without the Sultan’s orders! Napier re- 
turned, therefore, having done nothing, and piracy recom- 
menced. Sir John, accompanied by a great boar-hunter, a 
Rifian who had left his country on account of a blood feud, 
was conveyed to Melilla in a frigate, and after many warnings 
from the Governor Buceta, held an interview on the neutral 
ground with both the coastal and inland chiefs, and got them 
to promise that no vessels should in future be robbed,—a 
promise, we believe, that has never been broken. This is 4 
very striking instance of the influence of a strong personality 
over men’s minds. No fear of consequences ever held the hand 
of a Berber from spilling blood; “ his hand is against every 
man,” and with him to dislike is to strike—instantly; and 
the same disregard for life applies to his brethren the 
Bedouin and the Touaregs, who are, of course, Berbers. 
But it is possible that even the Touareg has some respect for 
character and courage; hence the “ Bashador,” as frequent 
instances prove, became the most popular man in Moroccd. 
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he made to feed the hill tribes in time of famine 
The yee endeared him to these independent people, 
we, whom sent a deputation and insisted on digging a 
eter him as a return for his kindness. He combined firm- 
Ww 


ness and kindness, as his biographers say, with remarkable 


success. 
The way he di 


bring 
an “a, studied insult, was rude and ready enough 


scomfited Moorish grandees whose fanaticism 
them to treat the person of the English 


it 
» De lntely ludicrous at times. Yet so well did Sir Jobn 
Hay know the temper and habits of the people, that he never 


made a mistake. His reception by one of the Governors en 
route to Mardkesh in 1855 illustrates very happily the temper 
of both parties. The Kaid and his staff, Sir Joba said, met 
him outside the town, and conducted him to the camp. The 
next day Sir John called on the Kaid, whose guards, instead 
of being drawn up in line to receive the Envoy, squatted ina 
double row, with a leg or two sprawled across; these Sir 

John kicked aside or trod upon as he walked up. The Kaid 

sat on a solitary divan and did not rise, as, with outstretched 

hand he said, “You are welcome.” Sir John grasped his 
hand and lifted the Moor from the seat, and then quickly 
pulling him round, sat down himself on the divan. The 

Governor, dumbfounded at such audacity, was speechless, 

and while yet undecided what to do, Sir John thanked him for 

such consideration in providing a seat for his guest and not 
one for himself. Said the Governor, “ The divan is my seat.” 

“Ah!” replied Sir John, “is this the way you receive the repre- 

sentative of the greatest Sovereign in the world, accredited as 

Envoy to your Lord?” and forthwith threatened to report his 

behaviour to the Sultan. The Kaid apologised, and Sir John 

making room for him on the divan, they became friendly. 
As the Envoy departed, escorted by the Governor, the 
astonished guards stood at attention, and the captain of the 
guard whispered, “ You are right, respect is due to the Envoy 
sent to our Lord the Sultan.” The incident next recorded 
illustrates again his frankness and spirit. As a sportsman he 
would wander with his gun-bearer from the track, and a 
trooper of the escort bore an ample cloak that might cover 
his shooting dress when the Governor of a province met 
him on the boundary in full dress. On one of these occasions, 
when shooting in some standing corn, the cloak-bearer could 
not be found, and the Governor, attired in all the splendour 
of Moorish chivalry, learnt somewhat to his disgust that the 
meanly dressed Nazarene on the “pack-horse” was the 
British Envoy. Sir John, noticing the amusement with 
which his little mount was eyed by the Governor, took the 
opportunity, while riding with him, of admiring his accoutre- 
ments, pointing out their antiquity, and drawing a comparison 
as regards progress in warfare between Moorish and European 
dress. He concluded by challenging the sons of the Kaid 
and his lieutenant to a race. Needless to say, Sir John 
proved his theory in practice, and, riding with his head, 
gained on them at the turning-point—a rock—and had time 
to reach the Governor, wheel round by his side, and see the 
others finish, “ spurring furiously.” The chagrined Governor 
then asked him to shoot something from horseback, and the 
troopers formed in line. At length a great bustard rose, and 
Sir Jobn, galloping up to it, was enabled to bring it down, 
and soon afterwards a partridge was sprung and also shot. 
The Governor shook hands with him, and many compliments 
were paid him, which Sir John gracefully returned. Before 
they parted, as another notable was expected, he donned the 
cloak, and explained the omission. “It is better so,” 
replied the Governor; “we have learnt much and part 
good friends. You have taught me a lesson I shall never 
forget,” 

The narrative of Sir John’s struggles to improve Morocco 
is pleasantly interspersed with stories gleaned from those he 
talked with. The tale of Joao, the Portuguese gunsmith, is a 
charming romance suggested to Sir John by seeing in the 
hands of a noted hunter a gun with a barrel forged in the 
sixteenth century. The episode dates from the disastrous 
Portuguese expedition of 1578. Sir John’s missions to the 
Sultan, tedious and unsatisfactory as they must have been to 
his earnest, straightforward nature, were productive of much 
good, and what increase of prosperity Morocco could boast of 
was due to his patient efforts to reform the customs, to abolish 
the system of payment of officials by peculation, and to pro- 
tect the Jews. The standard of justice was raised, for he 








immediately reported any act of injustice that came to his 
ears. So powerful became the words of the “ Bashador,” 
such implicit reliance did the Sultan place in all he said, 
somewhat to Sir John’s dismay, that a word dropped from 
him secured the dismissal of an offender. He had to be careful 
as to what he said. 

Sir John Hay’s daughters have succeeded in producing a 
really admirable memoir and a most striking picture of an 
able man with a strong personality, and of his sur- 
roundings. They have, as good biographers, effaced 
themselves. We have no details of family life, but, 
indeed, they were unnecessary, as we realise the private life 
of the man in reading between the lines of a noble, honest 
career. His life must have been an essentially happy one, 
though it was one long struggle with a despotism and a 
Government of the typical Oriental type, for he was beloved 
by the Moors and had the approval of a good conscience. He 
represented three crowned heads, and, excepting his own 
country, they showed ample gratitude, for his own were 
somewhat chary of reward to such a faithful servant. There 
are few readers who will not be fascinated by the descriptions 
of Moorish travel, the brilliant Oriental scenes, the capital 
stories, his charming Tangier home, and the boar-hunting 
episodes. Sir John stuck many a mighty boar with a relic of 
the former occupation of Tangier in Stuart times which had 
been fished up from the sea,—a rapier of most excellent steel. 





A NEW HU MOURIST.* 


WHEN a bachelor with a healthy appetite takes up a book in 
the club reading-room, after a hard day’s work, and suddenly 
discovers that it is ten o’clock, that he has forgotten all about 
his dinner, and that he is too sore in the ribs to enjoy it, one may 
fairly argue that the book has merits of a peculiar order. A 
similar conclusion may be drawn from the confession of an 
ardent golfer, in the course of an hour’s railway journey to a 
favourite Surrey green, that if he read any more of the same 
book it would “ put him off his stroke.” For the authenticity 
of these two incidents the present reviewer is prepared to 
vouch, and hastens to add for the benefit of all those who have 
not made the acquaintance of the volume in question, that its 
name is Many Cargoes, a collection of short stories of seafar- 
ing life by Mr. W. W. Jacobs, an author who, to judge from 
his first essay, is as richly equipped with the sense of the ludi- 
crous as any,writer now before the public, Within the last dozen 
years we can only recall two books that have furnished us 
with anything like the same amount of food for laughter,— 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Wrong Box, and Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
Wheels of Chance. Mr. Jacobs’s humour is not so airily 
fantastic as Mr. Stevenson’s, nor so ironical as that of Mr. 
Wells, but in the quality of irresistible absurdity he surpasses 
either of the writers we have named. To tell in cold blood the 
plot of any one of his stories would probably affront the 
sensibilities of our readers,—they are so wildly improbable. 
Take, for example, the story of the henpecked mariner who 
induces a friend to dress up as the first husband of his 
cantankerous wife, or that of the amorous skipper who 
organises a mock mutiny among his crew, and having induced 
the unresponsive object of his affections to come aboard his 
ship, assumes the rdéle of a helpless spectator as his men 
promptly weigh anchor and carry her off to sea. But the 
initial improbability is soon lost sight of in Mr. Jacobs’s con- 
sistent and circumstantial working out of his plot. Even 
where he frankly admits at the outset that the tale is of the 
“Jong-bow ” order, he never loses touch with his reader. The 
purely decorative passages are often deliciously comic. Thus, 
in the wildly farcical yarn of the tame sea-serpent who was 
frightened by the hideous sailor, the narrator observes :— 


“ He was a most eggstraordinary ugly chap was Joe. He hada 
perfic cartoon of a face, an’ he was so delikit-minded and sensitive 
about it that if a chap only stopped in the street and whistled as 
he passed him, or pointed him out to a friend, he didn’t like it. 
He told me once when I was symperthizing with him that the 
only time a woman ever spoke civilly to him was one night down 
Poplar way in a fog, an’ he was so ’appy about it that they both 
walked into the canal afore they knew where they was.” 


Another of these engaging touches may be found in the story 
called “In Mid-Atlantic.” The captain of a trading barque 
bound for Jamaica insists on steering out of his course in 
consequence of hearing a voice in a dream say, “Steer nor’- 
nor’-west.” His mate is greatly disgusted, but when, as a 
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result of the altered course, they sight a small boat in mid- 
Atlantic he changes his opinion :— 


«© Tt’s a wonderful thing, sir,’ ses he, ‘and one T’ll remember 
all my life. It’s evident that you’ve been picked out as a in- 
strument to do this work.’ I’d never heard the fust mate talk 
like that afore, ’cept once when he fell overboard, when he was 
full, and stuck in the Thames mud. He said it was Providence; 
though, as it was low water, according to the tide-table, I couldn’t 
see what Providence had to do with it myself.” 


The sequel is delightfully absurd. The supposed castaway, 
who is discovered fast asleep by his rescuers, struggles so 
vehemently that his boat drifts away. What follows may 
best be told in Mr. Jacobs’s words :— 


“ By this time we had got to the ship, which had shortened 
sail, and the cap’n was standing by the side, looking down upon 
the stranger with a big, kind smile which nearly sent him crazy. 
‘Welcome aboard, my pore feller,’ ses he, holding out his hand as 
the chap got up the side.—‘ Are you the author of this outrage ?’ 
ses the man fiercely —‘I don’t understand you,’ ses the cap'n, 
very dignified and drawing himself up.—‘ Did you send your 
chaps to sneak me out o’ my boat while I was having forty 
winks?’ roars the other. ‘Damme! that’s English, ain’t it ?’— 
* Surely,’ ses the cap’n, ‘surely you didn’t wish to be left to perish 
on that little craft. I had a supernatural warning to steer this 
course on purpose to pick you up, and this is your gratitude.’— 
“Look here!’ ses the other. ‘My name’s Cap’n Naskett, and I’m 
doing a record trip from New York to Liverpool in the smallest 
boat that has ever crossed the Atlantic, an’ you go an’ bust every- 
thing with your cussed officiousness. If you think I’m going to be 
kidnapped just to fulfil your beastly warnings, you’ve made a mis- 
take. TI’ll have the law on you, that’s what I'll do.’” 


There are no failures in this collection, while half a dozen 
of the stories are quite irresistible in their sustained merri- 
ment. Sach, for example, is the yarn called “Contraband of 
War,” which tells how the crew of a coasting schooner, having 
taken a deserter on board without the knowledge of their skipper, 
devise an ingenious plot to explain his presence when they 
find it impossible to keep him safely hidden any longer. At 
the suggestion of the cabin-boy, Private Smith chucks his 
aniform into the sea, and is let overboard with a line, the idea 
being that he has been upset from a boat, and that his cries 
were heard by thecrew. The plot is duly carried out, and as 
the deserter is being hauled in, the captain and mate—neither 
of them in the secret—are summoned by loud cries from the 
conspirators :— 

««* What’s the matter?’ demanded the skipper.—‘ Somebody in 
the water, sir,’ said Joe, relinquishing the wheel to one of the 
other seamen, and hauling in the line. ‘I heard a cry from the 
water and threw a line, and, by gum, I’ve hooked it.’ He hauled 
in, lustily aided by the skipper, until the long white body of 


Private Smith, blanched with the cold, came bumping against 
the schooner’s side. ‘It’s a mermaid,’ said the mate, who was 


——__ 
THE MAGAZINES. 

THE magazines of this month are unusual] ient ; 
interest. That may be partly due to ets g Pre pe c 
the dominance of the Turco-Greek question, but we 4 
there is also a falling-off in the desire to write in magazin, 
which produces a difficulty in obtaining first-class nitida 
More men seek to convey their views through journalism and 
there is, perhaps, some exhaustion of subjects at once ona 
and interesting, which is felt first by the more Serious 
magazines. It will pass, but we think it is to be regretted 
that a few of the magazines now competing with each other 
cannot be fused, and thus raise their work to an average leye| 
of excellence and interest. At present the latter flags, 


With the din of the actual contest in our ears the majority 
of magazine articles on the Greco-Turkish War are apt to seem 
lacking in reality. We are glad, for example, to have M, de 
Pressensé’s view of the struggle as given in the Nineteenth, 
Century; but all it comes to is an opinion that the Concert hag 
failed, “the newest contrivances of diplomacy have been put 
in the scales and found wanting,” and that Europe should at 
once intervene on behalf of Greece. That is entirely right, as 
we think; but, then, is that the opinion of France, or only of 
the foreign editor of Le Temps? So, too, the hostile narrative 
of Mr. Ernest Bennett only shows that the people of Crete are 
still only half civilised, as all populations must be under 
Turkish dominion, and does not advance the Cretan question 
one step farther. Heconsiders the Cretans’ assertion that they 
will accept no fate except annexation to Greece merely a form 
of boastful words; but he gives no evidence for his opinion, 
which is certainly at variance with the broad fact that the in. 
surgents could, if they liked, have made Colonel Vassos’s 
position hopelessly untenable. Mr. Bennett says the Tarkish 
regulars could, if unfettered, soon sweep the insurgents’ 
resistance away; but would not that also be true if a Turkish 
corps d@’armée landed in Sicily or the Isle of Man? What one 
seems to want is a scheme for enabling the Cretans to show 
what would be in them under the ordinary conditions of 
civilisation ——‘‘ Among the Liars,” by Mr. Cecil Lowther, 
is only an account of a sporting expedition in Crete 
against the ibexes, and has no direct connection at all 
with the present struggle——We really have not patience 
to discuss the Schleswig- Holstein question over again. 
Professor Max Miiller says the Duchies ought to have 
gone to Duke Frederick of Augustenberg; very good, 
let us grant it, and then ask how many oughts go to 
an effective numeral. We could imagine Europe interfering 
to preserve Denmark from dismemberment; but does any 


inclined to be superstitious, as he peered doubtfully down at it. | human being care, if the Duchies were to become German, 


‘ Let it go, Joe.’ —‘ Haul it in, boys,’ said the skipper impatiently ; 
and two of the men clambered over the side and, stooping down, 
raised it from the water. In the midst of a puddle, which he 
brought with him, Private Smith was laid on the deck, and, 


waving his arms about, fought wildly for his breath. ‘Fetch one | the Queen’s reign. 


whether they were to become Prussian or remain a “ par- 
ticularist”” State P——Sir John Lubbock fights for one more 
Bank Holiday, June 22nd, to be established as a memorial of 
He maintains that these holidays add 


of them empties,’ said the skipper quickly, and he pointed to some | greatly to the health and happiness of the people, but pro- 
barrels ranged along the side. The man rolled one over, and then duces no evidence except that enormous numbers take advan- 


aided the skipper in placing the long fair form of their visitor 
across it, and trundling it lustily up and down the deck, his legs 


tage of them to go out of town by railway. We greatly 


forming convenient handles for the energetic operators. ‘He’s | doubt if a crowded journey by railway on days arbitrarily 
coming — aon the a a gap ‘he’s speaking. | fixed instead of being chosen by each family according to its 
sues Gp ee Son, ng pose Stew : e put his ear down, but the | own convenience adds to anybody’s health or happiness; but 


action was unnecessary. Private Smith felt bad, and, in the 
plainest English he could think of at the moment, said so dis- 
tinctly. ‘He’s swearing, said the mate. 


if that is the general conviction, the electors have only to say 
‘He ought to be|so. Why cannot they be left to take the initiative? They 


ashamed of himself.’—*‘ Yes,’ said the skipper austerely; ‘and | have, as it is, taken half the Saturday, and they could take 


him so near death too. How did you get in the water ? ’—*‘ Went 
for a swim,’ panted Smith surlily.—‘ Swim?’ echoed the 





the remainder if they wished. That clerks and shop.-assist- 


skipper. ‘Why we're ten miles from land!’—‘ His mind’s wan- | ants would like five Bank Holidays instead of four we can 
dering, poor feller,’ interrupted Joe hurriedly. ‘ What boat did | readily believe, but they are not exactly the people of England, 
you fall out of, matey ?’—‘ A row-boat,’ said Smith, trying to roll | and we question if even they would not greatly prefer a little 


out of reach of the skipper, who was down on his knees flaying 
him alive with a roller-towel. ‘I had to undress in the water to 


shortening of their daily stint of attendance.—— The remain- 


keep afloat. I’ve lost all my clothes.-— Pore feller,’ said Dan.— | ing articles of the number strike us as exceedingly thin, 
‘A gold watch and chain, my purse, and three of the nicest fellers | unless we except Mr. Malcolm Morris’s summary of the 
that ever breathed,’ continued Smith, who was now entering into | wonderful improvements made in surgery during the Queen’s 


the spirit of the thing.’—‘ Poor chaps,’ said the skipper solemnly. 
‘Any of ’em leave any family ?’—‘ Four,’ said Smith sadly.— 


reign, first by anesthetics, secondly by antiseptic treatment, 


‘Children?’ queried the mate.—‘ Families,’ said Smith.—‘ Look | and thirdly by the immense advance in the skill of surgeons 


here,’ said the mate, but the watchful Joe interrupted him. ‘His | consequent on those two improvements. 


He evidently has 


mind’s wandering,’ said he hastily. ‘ He can’t count, We'd better not much confidence in “ drugging,” buat still he says — 


git him to bed.’” 


“Among the principal additions to the resources of the 


it-only remains for us, in taking leave of this exhilarating physician in dealing with disease may be mentioned the use of 
book, to add that Mr. Jacobs’s strong sense of the ludicrous | salicin and salicylate of soda in rheumatism as suggested by Dr. 


never leads him into lapses from taste or decorum. His fun | Maclagan, who has by this means robbed that terrible disease of 
i : : . - | its worst terrors; the use of nitrite of amyl in angina pectoris, 
is always innocent and wholesome, while the comic element in which we owe to Dr. Lauder Brunton; the use of digitalis in 





many of his stories alternates with a vein of homely but | heart disease, which was established on a scientific basis by Dr. 
chivalrous romance. 





Wilks; the cold bath treatment of fever; the treatment of heart 
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wa ises and by baths ; the open-air treat- 
disease by graduated The manifold applications oe. 
ment of con! t Fd ever growing number of chemical products 
and the ey lower the temperature, to deaden pain, to prevent 
having aie and to antagonise poisons generated in the ali- 
a na and elsewhere. Reference may also be made of 
yements in the manner of administering remedies, as by 
injection under the skin, into the veins, &e. 
__-Mr. E. Vincent Heward does not enlighten us much on the 
gestion whether the influence of tobacco is bad or good; he 
ans it, in fact, to each individual to decide, but he places 
in a strong light the fact that we now spend on tobacco 
nearly a8 much as upon wheat. The consumption of the 
qeed in 1895 amounted to £32,554,000, while that of wheat 
qas valued at £33,000,000, taking the very low average, 
however, of 94s, a quarter. The people, in fact, spend 
about £200,000,000 upon alcohol and tobacco, pleasures 
ghich they could do without, or six times what they spend 
apon the bread without which they could not live. It is 
useless to moralise upon the fact, but it is worth remem- 
bering when we are told that the majority of the people 
obtain nothing for their toil except a barely sufficient 
supply of the necessaries of life. The truth is, we have 
hardly an idea of the sum in actual cash which a rigid 
asceticism of life would place at our disposal. 


The editor of the Fortnightly Review certainly tries to be 
impartial as regards Crete. On the one side, he publishes a 
most eloquent article by Dr. E. J. Dillon in defence of the 
Cretans, in which they are represented as among the best 
people in Europe, singularly brave, exceptionally chaste, and 
altogether a race to be admired; and, on the other side, he 
prints a paper by “ Diplomaticus,” in which the Greeks are 
denounced as braggart extortioners who invaded Crete 
because they feared that the island was about to obtain 
autonomy, and so disappoint the patriotic expectations of the 
little kingdom. Dr. Dillon would have exercised more in- 
fluence over opinion if he had written in a less screamy style, 
the Oretans being really half-civilised Europeans who may 
become, if Turkish rule is abolished, a very fine people, and 
“Diplomaticus” makes far too much of Greek “ wickedness ” 
in threatening to fire Macedonia if their troops were turned 
out of Crete. Why is that so wicked when Macedonia needs 
relief from Turkey even more than Crete does? Because, he 
implies, a revolt in Macedonia would involve a general 
European war. But Europe need not go to war unless it likes. 
Nothing would be easier than for the Concert to resolve itself 
into a Congress, and then to declare Macedonia a tributary 
principality like Bulgaria, and Crete an autonomous State, 
and so leave the subject of quarrel just where it was, anda 
European population emancipated from Asiatic rule. There is 
a want of coolness in arguments such as those of “ Diplo- 
maticus” which is anything but truly diplomatic, a bias which 
leads naturally to the writer’s exultation in Turkish victories 
Surely if diplomacy seeks anything it should be the pre- 
ponderance of Europe over Asia, which is just what the 
recent campaign directly and seriously threatens. That, 
retorts “Diplomaticus,” is the fault of Greece. It is no 
doubt the unhappy result of Greek action and European 

callousness, but the original cause of war was not Greek 
action but Tarkish, in the unpunished massacre of Armenians, 
but for which Eastern Europe might have slept for the next 
quarter of a century.——‘“ Russia on the Bosphorus ” is worth 
reading because of the remarkable energy with which Captain 
Gambier denounces the idea that we have any special reason 
for resisting the progress of Russia to supremacy in the 
Turkish dominion. He would have us turn aside from the 
“pettifogging politics” of Europe altogether and concern 
ourselves only with England’s destiny as a great Oceanic 
Power, and especially, as we understand him, with her un- 
checked dominion in South Africa now threatened by “a hand- 
ful of treacherous Boers.” As Europe will continue to control 
the world, and as we see no ground for the accusation of 
treachery against the Boers, we do not agree with Captain 
Gambier; but it is interesting to see opinions like his 
strongly and even violently defended by a man whose know- 
ledge entitles him to some attention——The “Turkish 
Patriot” who writes on Turkish reform convinces us 
of his own ability, but does not convince us in the least 
of the practicability of his scheme, which is to leave 
the Sultan in his place, but set up a European Supreme 
Court, a European Council of Finance, and a system 
of education, so that the people might become freer and 


men! 
impro 





better. This, he suggests, is the ideal of the Young Turkish 
party. Itis avery good ideal, but to realise it would require 
the conquest of Turkey, which is perhaps impossible, and to 
which the Turkish patriot strongly demurs.——The remain- 
ing articles are not of much interest, unless we except the 
unpublished letters of Mr. J. S. Mill, which are belated and 
rather prolix, but contain some paragraphs of interest. He 
was in favour, his Radical admirers will be sorry to hear, of 
governing Ireland like India, though he believed the scheme 
to be impracticable. The following sentences state the true 
defence for much of Queen Elizabeth’s political conduct with 
great force and acumen :— 

“I do not read the new evidence respecting Queen Elizabeth as 
you seem todo. She was already known to have had weaknesses 
of vanity and temper; but, with the means of realising her 
position, now afforded to us by the mass of contemporary docu- 
ments transcribed by Froude, I confess she seems to me to have 
taken, on the whole, more just views of general policy than her 
critics. For example, with the very small pecuniary resources she 
had (a thing generally forgotten), the economy absolutely in- 
dispensable could only be enforced by making those whom she 
employed (everyone of whom was always in yreat need of money 
for the purposes of his department) feel constantly extreme diffi- 
culty in getting it, and the stronger motive to do without it if he 
could. Again, with half, or more than half her subjects Catholics, 
herself under the ban of the Pope, and with a Catholic competitor 
for the throne, was it not wise in her to take advantage, as long 
as she could, of the real indisposition of the powerful Philip (an 
indisposition never fully known till now) to drive her to extremi- 
ties? Weare bound to remember that, after all that is said of 
the danger to which she exposed England and Protestantism by 
her parsimony and over-caution, the event has justified her; 
England and Protestantism survived the risk, and came out with 
greatly increased power and éclat.” 


The unsigned article in the Contemporary Review called 
“The Concert of Europe” is well worth reading. The 
writer’s argument, very clearly put, is that owing to Lord 
Salisbury’s weakness or flexibility, and the bondage of France 
to Russia, the Concert of Europe means only the Concert of 
the three Emperors, who guide it as they please, and veto any 
proposal they disapprove. He therefore advises that this 
country should retire from the Concert and, if necessary, 
enter into other combinations. He mocks at the idea that 
such retirement would mean war, and evidently believes that 
Great Britain at sea could resist even a European coalition :— 

“ We are told that if they had not kept their seat at this curious 

Council, its proceedings would have been more shocking than they 
are. Such arguments betray a singular ignorance of the power 
of England. It is well known that at this moment the experts of 
all the Powers both envy and fear our Navy. The Power, even 
if it were France, which should provoke England to hostile acts 
in the Cretan waters, would simply surrender to us a large part 
of her naval strength; and no other Power would be likely to 
help her. England is at this moment, except in questions to be 
decided by marching armies in Europe, the paramount Power. 
Two great nations have, with infinite sacrifice, striven to build up 
colonial empires. 1f we are to contemplate the contingency of 
war with either, let us remember that within a month of the de- 
claration of war the Union Jack would be flying over their colonial 
capitals. War is largely made with money nowadays. All the 
world knows that we could put down ten millions for every one 
that any other Power could raise, if there were need. England is 
possessed of immense strength, and it was one of Lord Beacons- 
field’s merits that he perceived that important, but forgotten fact. 
Give her a Free Hand, rid her of entanglements with this name- 
less alliance, and other Powers will be glad enough to combine 
with her for special ends, when, ‘ by the circumstances of the par- 
ticular time,’ she and they are at one.” 
That is a side of the situation which is too often forgotten, but 
we cannot blame the Ministry which shrinks from raising such 
tremendous issues. We are open to attack, it must not be for- 
gotten, in Egypt as well as at sea, and the coalition might 
control the Ottoman Army, which has been in Cairo before 
now.——The second article, ‘The Sultan and the Powers,” 
is also unsigned, and is really a very able letter from Constanti- 
nople describing the Sultan’s new position. The writer says 
that Abd-ul-Hamid believes his policy to be triumphantly 
successful, and that his Mussulman subjects agree with him. 
He has, in fact, braved all Christendom, and done it with 
impunity, and that has turned all Ottoman hearts towards 
him. The writer thinks the Sultan a man of matchless 
diplomatic skill, and believes that his success—which, we 
should note, he detests—will last as long as his life. After 
that a period of anarchy will set in, but while he reigns he 
will not be hampered even by his financial difficulties :— 

“ He has had financial difficulties also which have been made 
much of in Europe, but there has never been any lack of money 
at the palace, or for any purpose which the Sultan had at heart. 
It is true that the civil service and the army have been ill paid, 
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and that the taxes have been so heavy that sometimes they could 
only be extorted by torture ; but this is the normal condition of an 
Oriental State. The public treasury of the great sultans was 
generally empty, and their private fortunes seldom equalled that 
of the present Sultan. Yet they managed to defy all Europe, to 
carry on great wars, and to indulge in every luxury at home. 
Great provinces have been devastated during the past few years, 
towns and villages destroyed, the best taxpayers killed or reduced 
to poverty, all business either destroyed or crippled; but still 
there has been no lack of money forthe mobilisation of the army, 
the fitting out of the fleet, or the bribing of European newspapers. 
Even the unpaid civil service has learned how to live very com- 
fortably on extorted backsheesh. There is no fear in the heart of 
the Sultan that the Empire will die of bankruptcy, What Empire 
ever has died of this disease ?” 
The old Bourbon Monarchy did die of that disease, among 
others, but the case stands nearly alone, and we know of no 
Oriental State which has so died. The truth seems to be 
that as long as there is money to find munitions nobody 
in the East need be paid, the dissatisfied man, if left alone, 
being always able to get what he wants, and a little more, by 
corrupt means, and the tacit understanding being that, if an 
official or soldier is not paid, he may rob in moderation.—— 
The paper by Mr. Legge on “ The Devil in Modern Occultism ” 
is a very curious one. The writer appears to be sincere, and he 
says that the members of a society in Paris, headed by a doctor 
named Gerard Encausse, do in a sense worship Satan, but hold 
that that word misdescribes a being who is the great light- 
bearer to the world. Their tenets, so far as we can under- 
stand the description in p. 699, are nearly those of 
Baddhists, but a certain place is assigned to Satan as repre- 
sentative apparently of that self-will which originally caused 
rebellion against God, and which will end when all mankind 
accepts the Buddhist teaching. Mr. Legge appears to think 
that the society carries on the teaching of the Gnostics, and 
though he is by no means luminous, his account has a certain 
interest, as he does make out distinctly that the sect, if it can 
be called one, is rather one of the sects inquiring into 
occultism than one organised for any particular wickedness 
or blasphemy. One wonders, as one reads, whether any one 
of the strange Churches with wild Asiatic ideas which existed 
among the Albigenses, even if they did not influence the 
whole Albigensian movement, can still survive in Provence. 
Their extirpation was supposed to be complete, but the sect 
of the Assassins, which is as old, still exists as an organisation 
and has devotees in Western India. 


The National Review is as dull as the rest of the magazines ; 
but the case of the Irish landlords is strongly presented by a 
group headed by the Duke of Abercorn; and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen offers a view of Dr. Jowett, the essence of which is 
that the Master of Balliol, though a religious man in spirit, 
was not a believer in Christianity, and that his attitude was 
not favourable to intellectual honesty. The following para- 
graph contains the pith of his paper :— 


“The effect was that he decided to treat all problems in what 
he calls (in reference to free-will) the ‘ only rational way,’ that is 
‘historically.’ You are, that means, to accept beliefs as facts 
without troubling about their reasons. The result of this method 
is curiously given in some notes of 1886, which, as Dr. Abbott tells 
us, were his ‘last reflections.’ This, says Jowett, is the age of facts 
which are ‘too strong for ideas,’ and of criticism which is ‘too 
strong fordogma.’ The Christian religion may change till miracles 
become absurd; the ‘hope of immortality ’ mean ‘ only the present 
consciousness of goodness and of God’; the ‘ personality of God, 
like the immortality of man, pass into an idea’; ‘every moral act’ 
be acknowledged to have a ‘ physical antecedent,’ and ‘ doctrines 
become unmeaning words.’ Yet, he says, the essence of religion 
‘may still be self-sacrifice’ and so forth—‘a doctrine common to 
Plato and to the Gospel.’ This (which is, of course, a rough 
private note) surely amounts, as the Germans say, to emptying 
out the baby with the bath. Christianity will be evacuated of 
every element which is not common to Plato. Indeed, we may go 
further. Jowett proceeds to speak of partly accepting Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Agnosticism; and though he always spoke 
with dislike of Comte and of Darwin, it is hard to see what 
positive objection he could make to either.” 


Jowett’s influence seems to Mr. Stephen not to have been 
definite, but to “have been excellent as an irritant which 
would not allow a man to lay himself in intellectual slumbers.” 
There was something more in the man——Mr. Whitmore’s 
pleasant and instructive paper on “English Weather” con- 
tains a rather melancholy confession that as yet at all events 
we are entirely unable to forecast it. “My belief is that it 
would be impossible to deduce from accurate statistics any 
trustworthy theory of a general sequence in the character of 
the seasons.” Yet they must obey a law of some kind.—If 


a 
anybody wishes to obtain an unfavourable idea of Colonia) 
criticism let him read Mr. Cooper’s article on “(Qanaa: 
Poetry.” He gives us there a number of doubtless careful} 
selected specimens which he thinks show that there js 
in Canada. We have no doubt there is, but of the specimens 
given there is not one which would adorn the poets’ colum, 
of a provincial newspaper. 

Blackwood’s Magazine contains a paper by Mr. Frederic 
Greenwood upon “The Newspaper Press: Half a Centuy, 
Survey,” which is noteworthy because it contains a his 
not of mechanical triumphs, but of leader-writing. It is ny 
altogether for those of the profession a pleasant record; Mf; 
Greenwood evidently thinks that leaders were better write, 
before the sixties, when there was time to write them, anj 
that the modern system of writing at midnight upon informa, 
tion just received is not favourable either to thonght o 
to expression. He believes that leader-writing was at its bes 
between 1842 and 1860, an opinion in which this reviewe 
cordially concurs, though he would give the slightly 
different explanation that the modern system has driven 
all but the professionals out of the field. He thinks, 
too, that foreign correspondence has deteriorated, the 
correspondent now telegraphing what are really edi. 
torials instead of condensed facts, and that the gener} 
style of journalism has declined, writers having dropped 
into a looseness of style “which must diminish the 
writer’s own sense of self-respect.” We fancy that all writer 
must share that charge with the journalists, and that even in 
the general talk there is now a looseness of expression which 
may make it fresher, but certainly detracts from its literary 
merit. With his final opinion, that the influence of 
journalism has upon the whole declined, we heartily coincide, 
though we are not sure that we agree entirely as to its cause, 
It is true that government is less “compact; ” it is true that 
influence is more diffused ; butit is also true that the world has 
grown to a quite strange degree more independent in its jady. 
ment. The electors form their own opinions, and hence we see 
what in 1850 no one would have believed, —that there are papers 
with large and profitable circulation which have no influence 
at all, because their readers donot agree with them, and that 
in many places, markedly London and Scotland, the journals 
go one way and the electors at the polls another. There is, 
in fact, a cleavage between journalist opinion and popular 
opinion as marked as the cleavage between the opinion of the 
clergy and the laity, and as little accompanied by any final 
or even visible quarrel between them. We can, by the way, 
confirm from personal knowledge a statement of Mr. Green- 
wood’s which to many people of to-day will seem incredible 
The evening paper, the Globe, in its old form as a five 
penny paper, remained a real power in politics long after 
its circulation had departed. Nobody in the street in 1861 
wanted to read it; but its proprietor, once a Colonel in the 
Army, had somehow a knack of conveying or getting con- 
veyed the substantial opinion of the day, which politicians 
perceived, and which made his paper to the last a weighty 
influence. Ministers wanted to know what the Globe thought, 
though scarcely anybody except a club would give the five- 
pence which, almost to its end, it chose to charge for itself. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—@~—— 
Apart altogether from the interest attaching to Mr. George 
du Maurier’s posthumous work, “The Martian,” now running in 
its pages, Harper’s Magazine for May is notable for the variety of 
its contents. The more informing or serious articles are excep- 
tionally good. Such, for example, are two scientific, but not 
oppressively scientific, articles on “ Geological Progress of the Cen- 
tury” and “ A Few Native Orchids and their Insect Sponsors,” 
and Mr. John Corbin’s “Two Undescribed Portraits of Shakspere.” 
It is certainly very remarkable, as Mr. Corbin says, that these 
two portraits—the so-called Droeshout Original and the Ely 
Palace portrait—should have hung unregarded for over thirty 
years in the house in which Shakespeare was born. The criticism 
to which Mr. Corbin subjects them is ingenious, although, 
probably enough, it will be subjected to a good deal of dissection 
by Shakespearian scholars. His conclusion merits quotation :— 
“ The authenticity of the portraits is not above question. Yet 
the theory as to Shakspere’s spiritual development has convinced 
the imagination at least of many scholars; and the Droeshout 








type of portrait has Ben Jonson’s express approval. Assuming 
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that the new portraits are what they seem, they distinctly 
then the theory as to Shakspere’s artistic development. The 
ion of the so-called Original is what—always allowing for 

$ deness as @ work of art—we might naturally expect at the 
its orn f the great tragedies ; and that of the Ely Palace portrait 


jod of th : : 
disquiet, indwelling eyes, and the gloomy face—is what 


ingot certainly expect at the period of Hamlet.” Several 
Ps the short stories in this number of Harper are eminently 


readable. “The Captured Dream” is a truly exquisite little 
pit of American pathos, and “The Education of Bob” is 

enjoyable. “The Martian,” in spite of its diffuseness, con- 
oe to grow in interest, at least, as a study of character. There 
is the distinction and the individuality that mean immortality in 


Barty Josselin. 


It may be regarded as evidence of the keen interest which is 
taken by the public at large in the South African question that 

agers. Frederick Warne and Co. have issued a neat shilling 
prochure entitled South African Portraits, and containing no fewer 
than one hundred and twenty photographic “likenesses” of 

rsons and personages connected in one way or another with 
South Africa. The list seems quite exhaustive, for, in addition to 
the portraits that would naturally be expected in a work bearing 
such a title—the Queen, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Alfred Milner, Lord 
Rosmead, President Kruger, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Hofmeyr, &c. 
_we have presentments of Governors, ex-Governors, soldiers, 
Judges, Church dignitaries, travellers, and the like. King Khama 
occupies a prominent place ; the J ohannesburg “‘ Reformers” are 
not forgotten; even writers like Mr. Rider Haggard and Mrs. 
“Olive Schreiner” have justice dune to them. The attraction 
of this work, of course, lies in the illustrations; but the brief 
biographies which accompany them—or, rather, which they 
accompany—are well written and, so far as we have been able 
to test them, reasonably accurate. 


The Portfolio (Seeley and Co.) for the second quarter of the 
year is a monograph on John Crome and John Sell Cotman, by 
Laurence Binyon. Both these were natives of Norwich, and stand 
high among the many distinguished artists whom East Anglia 
has produced. “Old Crome” every one knows that has any 
acquaintance with art. Cotman is a less familiar name. Not 
every connoisseur is acquainted with it, and Mr. Binyon deserves 
the thanks of the public for telling his story and introducing 
some admirable specimens of his work, reproduced in the very 
superior style which we are accustomed to expect from the 
Portfolio. “Durham Cathedral” and “A Draining Mill in 
Lincolnshire” may be mentioned as excellent examples. 


Mrs. Perrin undertakes in Late in Life (Hurst and Blackett) to 
tell the romance of a middle-aged Anglo-Indian, and tells it 
with no little skill and sympathy. Dr. George Barr is not 
exactly a romantic hero, but he is a thorough gentleman, who 
»ommands the respect of the reader throughout. After drudging 
‘or many years in India to provide for the wants of a selfish, 
empty-headed, widowed sister at home, he is released from his 
responsibilities by her second marriage to a wealthy man, and 
returns to England for a hard-won holiday. There he meets 
the sisters of a young subaltern whom he had nursed in his 
last illness in India, and loses his heart to the younger, who 
is already engaged to a highly cultivated, but rather invertebrate, 
gouth of her own age. By the irony of fate the elder sister, 
m excellent but angular lady verging on middle age, falls in 
love with the Anglo-Indian. Somebody 1s te be climinated, 
ind most readers will regret that the charming Eila should be 
sacrificed rather than her colourless fiancé or her elderly sister, 
Emily. The fatal carriage-accident is not very happily contrived, 
but with the disappearance of Ella, the marriage of Dr. Barr and 
Emily is inevitable. The minor characters are well drawn, and 
though the book in the main has a plaintive ring in its sentiment, 
Mrs. Perrin gives occasional proof of the possession of a pleasant 
tense of humour, 


Magazines AND SERIAL PuBLIcaTIons.—We have received the 
following for May:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. 


Nicholas, the New Review, Macrvillsa’s Magazine, India, Review of 


Reviews, Blackwood’s Mogazine, the Corniill Magazine, the West 
End, the United Service Magazine, the Art Amateur, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, Cassell’s Magazine, Leiswre Hour, Temple Bar, Lippincott’s, 
Knowledge, English Illustrated Magazine, the Quiver, Good Words, 
the Humanitarian, Gentleman’s Magazine, the Progressive Review, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s 
Journal, the Argosy, the Forum, Chapman’s Magazine, the Woman at 
Home, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, the 
Encyclopedia of Sport, the Parents’ Review, the Bookman, the Strand 
Musical Magazine, the Pall Mall Magazine, the Monist, the 
Strand Magazine, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Essex Review, the Magazine of Art, the Mission World, 


the Lady’s Realm, the Geographical Journal, the Photogram, the 
North American Review, the Navy and Army Illustrated, the Journal 
of Education, Cosmopolis, the American Book Buyer, the Badminton 
Magazine, the Month, Nature Notes, the Atlantic Monthly, the Indian 
Magazine and Review, Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the 
Hypnotic Magazine, the Commonwealth, the University Magazine, 
the Economic Review, the Sunday Magasine, the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, the Critical Review, the Church Quarterly Review, Portfolio, 
London Society, Friend’s Quarterly Examiner, the Expositor, the 
History of Mankind, the Juridical Review, the Journal of Finance. 
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Anderson (W.), The Deformities of the Fingers and pore 8v0 foearehil) 6/0 
Barclay (P.), A Survey of Foreign Missions, cr 8V0........0..0+04 (BI 3/6 
nm (F, T.), Unsound Horses, 32mo . ‘Smtb) 5/0 

Black ™(M. M.), Facts end Fancies about Flowers, cr 8v0........++. mie 2/6 
Bradshaw (Mrs. Albert 8.), False Gods, 8vo (Henry) 6/0 





Bridge (J } Dinner for Thirteen, cr 8vo .. soeessesserseesenees(DiQby & Long) He 











Buckler (4.), Word Sketches io Windeor, ‘[2mo cmegnben .. (Digby & Long) 

Burton ~4 Isabel) The Romar of, 2 vols ETRE mane 36/0 
Carpenter (F. J.), |, qo Poetry, 1500-1700, cr 8v0..............(Blackie) 3/6 
og mara (A.), Wild Norway, 8vo . (B. Arnold 16/0 
Chesson (W. H.), A Great Lie, cr én (Unwin) 6/0 
Clark (F. T. sti The Mistress of the Ranch, cr 8vo ....... peaeeaensaas enreshed (8. ioe 6/0 
Clarke (G. 8.), Imperial Defence, 8vo (Imperial Press) 5/0 
Costello (M.), Harold Kffermere, cr 8vo .......... ashen sas sesseesee(SODMENECHEIN) 3/6 


Crane (8.), The Third Violet, cr 8vo.. .(Heinemann) 6/0 
Crooke (W.), The North-Western Provinces ‘of Tnaia, ‘8vo. a seeeee- (Methuen) 10/6 
Orozier ep .), History of Intellectual Development, bows i. (Longmans) ae 
Davey (R. A.), Wetherleigh, Or 8V0 ..........00:0resesereessesrees .. (Roxburgh Press) 3/6 
Day (Mrs. Harold), The Dream of Pilate’s Wife, cr 8v0 .. .(Roxburgh Press) 3/6 
Descriptive Album of London (The), 4t0.........000 ssccsccsssssesrseererenees (Mansell) 6/0 
Douglas (G.), The Blackwood Group (Famous Scots Series), cr Bro ro (Oliphant) 1 ue 
Dn Toit (8. J.), Rhodesia: Past and Present, 8vo 
— (T. H.), Social Transformation of the Victorian Age, ir. ..(Beeley ao 
Evans (J. M.), System of Accounts for County Councils, &. (8 haw & Sons) 21/0 
Farini (a. A.), How to Grow Begonias, cr 8v0 ...........+ eeesskase a . Low) 2, 
Fuller (M.), Life, Letters, and Writings of John Da ant, 8v0. ( stheees 7/6 
Gardner (8. R.), Cromwell’s Place in History, cr 8vo seeeeee(Longmans) 3/6 
Giddings (F. H.), The Theory of Sccialisa‘ion, 8vo ... (Macmillan) 2/6 
Hanschmann (A. B.), The Kindergarten System, cr 8vo. mnenschein) 5/0 
Hill (G. B.), Johnsonian Miscellanies, 2 vols. 8vo......... (Oxford Univ. Press 28/0 
Hofmann (B.), The Young Beetle-Collector’s Handbook, cr8vo (Sonnenschein) 4/6 






















— (D.), Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung, cr 8vo seresece sssseseee(Qrével) 6,0 
er (G. “}s Problems of Nature, 8V0 .............s0ssseeeee Williams & Norgate) 4/0 
rey (J.), The Personal panied of the Son of Man, cr 8vo.... ~ADipbant 5/0 
pb (E.), angry aaa (Bentley) 3/6 








Leatherdale (V. J.), ‘Lady a Wales, cr Svo (H. Cox) 6/0 
Le Breton (J.), Miss Tudor, cr 8vo ........ (Macqueen) 6/0 
Lee (V.), Limbo and other Essays, 12mo... ; 

Lushington (G.), The Law of Affiliation and 
Lynch (H.), Jinny Blake, cr 8vo ... 
Macdonald (J. M.), Massilia-Carthago, Sacrifice ‘Tablets or 8 ae 
MacKay (A. M,), The Brontés: Fact and Fiction, cr Br0...(Servi 
Marshall (E.), Castle Meadow, cr 8v0..............0.6 
Mayo (J. F.), A Daughter of the Kleptts, cr 8vo.. ‘ 
Neilson (J. R.), Everlasting Punishment, cr 8V0...........ssseececeeeee 2/6 
Noyes (H. E.), Church Reform in Spain and Portugal, cr 8v0.........(Cassell) 2/6 
























Odd, by the Author of “ Erio’s Good News,” &c., cr 8y0 vanes scoossesee(Be TS.) 2/0 
Prime Minister of Wartemburg (The), by Eller, cr 8vo ...............(Andrews) * 
pee (R.), Mostyn Stayne, or 8vo ( Sonnenschein) 

ds (8. H.), The Vertebrate po cr 8vo.,,......(Oamb, Univ. Press) 28 
Royal Smile (A): a Child’s Story, 16mo (Bentley) 2/0 
Scott (G. F.), The Track of Midnight, cr 8vo eiusunnee (S. Low) 6/0 
Sherer (J. W.), A Princess of Islam, cr 8vo...... diasanonmanall (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Skeat (W.), C laucerian and other Pieces, 8vo ............ (Oxford Univ. Press) 18/0 
Sprigge (S. 8.), Life and Times of Thos, Wakley, wane Govneesgeusaese (Longmans) 18/0 


Stewart - E.), Birds of Our Country, cr 8vo... 
Swingle (J. H.), Circumstantial Evidence, cr 8V0 sess +..(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Tate (W. J.), Rub y Blythe, and other Poems, 12mo .......... ..(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Thead (A. W. ). The Story of Jephthah, and other Poems (Digby & Long) 2/6 


(Digby & Long) 3/6 





There (R. von), The Evolution of the Aryan, 8v0..........0.++ (Sonnenschein) 10/6 
Thorington (J.), Retinoscopy, or Shadow Test, 8V0 .......se.seseese00 (K. Pan)) 5/0 
Tozer (H. F.), A History of Ancient Geography, cr 8vo.. ‘(Gamb. Univ. Press) 10/6 
Troubridge Ngo Paul's Stepmother, cr 8vo ............ enecbenseonnill (Richards) 3/6 
Traill (H ), Lord Cromer, 8V0.++.......00-se-s0000 ..(Bliss & Sands) 16/0 







Wallvcerk ie: ), Peter the Great, 2 vole. 8vo .. 
Walpole (G, H. S.), The Great Example, cr 8v0- m ..(Longmans) 5/0 
Waring (H. J.), Diseases of the Liver, &c., roy 8y0.... ..(Pentland) 12/6 
Wells (H. G.), The Plattner Story and Others, i ccccstisecaed ....(Methnen) 6/0 
White (W.), The Inner Life of the Honse of Commons, 2 vols, ...(Macqueen) 16,0 
Whitfield (K. B.), Précis Writing and Office Correspondence, cr 8vo Agger 2,0 
Williams (KE, F.). Christian Life in Germany, cr 8vo...............(T. & T. Clark) 4 
° 
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..(Heinemann) 28/0 


Witt (J. G.), Then and Now, Cr 8V0 ..........cc-ccccsssssesseescecereonressseees (Bentley) 
Wyait (A. a: ), An Blementary Old English Grammar (Barly West Saxon), 
ee 5 i A Se Soke cankehucadbbucenitan dandinobockanapecedaate Camb. Univ. Press) 4/ 








| sapaiicoend COLLEGE, LONDON (ror WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREERT, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE, 
The EASTER TERM, 1897, BEGAN on THURSDAY, April 29th, 
The HALF TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 3st. 
ENTRANCH SCHOLARSHIPS, 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, and One Clift Scholar- 
ship in Arts, value Thi: ty Guineas, each tenable for three years, will be awarded 
on the result of the Examination to be held at the Oollege on June 24th and 25th, 

Names to be sent in to the Principal not later than June 15th. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 


Tne COUNCIL are desirous of ELECTING a HEAD-MISTRESS. She must 
be a member of the Church of England. Her remuneration will be £180 per 
annum, with board, furnished rooms, and attendance, and a capitation fee to be 
arranged hereafter. Duties to commence after the summer holidays. Testi- 
monials, not more than six (twelve copies), including three recent ones, stating 
age, qualifications, and general experience, to be sent on or before May 31st to the 
Rev. GEORGE H. DAYSON, Secretary, Liverpool College, Shaw Street, to 
whom application may be made for further information, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE BERKS— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, ‘'WO SIMONDS’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will te COMPETED for on JULY 28th and 
——— days.—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN. 


QEASIDE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (limited 
number).—English, French, Latin, Mathematics, Drawing, Music, Calis- 
thenics thoroughly taught under Certificated Governess. Liberal table; large 
garden. Special attention to physical and moral training; bracing air. Moderate 
fees.—Address, “C.,”’ care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.0. 


O LECTURE SSOrG* Peer I ees, 


Mr. R. WALLACE, M.P. (Edin. ), is mi is now ow making his Lecturing arrangements 
for the Season 1897-98. Subjects :— Cant,” *‘ House of Commons,” “ Mrs, 
Grundy,” and ‘‘ Shams.”—Detzails ou application, 9 Edith Villas, London, W. 

















NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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from 60 to 100 gu 
The SUMMER 7 TRRM will BEGIN « oy “APRIL 30th, 


Cats SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE tone mile from Giggleswick Grammar Sel). ane BE OPE: 
TUESDaY, May llth.—Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. P late of ree 
High &chool and Scholar of Newnham College, } ay roe 7; Leeds 
Phorough Education in healthy air and beautifal country, Ref: ferenons 
testimonials, with full particulars, on application. and 








ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM gy 
Head-Master: F. 0. MAXWELL, M.A, LL.D. D. (Cantab,) = * 
Examination agar — three y 


London Matriculation _... oe one 100 per cent, 
Cambridge Local ee se 
College of Preceptors (average age about 14)... oo «68S - 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, spe 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS. —Priucipal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Rend FR, 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons, 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &, Large gym. 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding, Prospectus on application, 





ete for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANViLLE HOODSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education, 
Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns, 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIPS, 
One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 
OOMPETED FoR in JUNE, Fall information from the HEAD-MASTPER, 





LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI. 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. TEN or MORE 
OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year, A'so 
One or more Scholarships of £25, open ‘only to Boys intended for the Navy, 
—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTEK or SECRETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands hich, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMKS MACDONELL. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

“J for EIGHT GIRLS, Recommended by Lady Dalrymple E)phixstone, Lady 

Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXiLL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne, 





O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SCHUOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—Honse very healthily situated close to sea, 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list.of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Kastbourne, 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8S. W., conducted by 

Mrs. SUTSFON.—Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Cricket, drill. SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS MAY 6th. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION. There will be an EXAMINATION on JULY 6th for 

Two Scholarships of £40 a year, and Three or more of £30 a year. Olassical, 

Modern, Science, and Engineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








Roe HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 

EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight Scholar 
ships, from £75 to £50 a year, and afew Bursaries of £30, tenable for three 
years in the College, will be awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to be 
HELD from JULY’ 6th to 10th. 

The College prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
— The inclusive fee is £90 a year. Students must he over 17 years 
of age. 

Nemes must be entered before June Pig —For forms of entry and farther 
particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 8th, 

9th, and 10th. Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £0 

per annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 

for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects, Clas: sics and 

Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BUKSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS, 54 PALL MATL EAST, S.W.—126th EXHIBITION Now 

OvEN (admission 1s.), 10 to 6. —SIEGFRIED H. HERKOMER, jan. (Secretary 
pro tem.) 








——— 


/ eipiietaaiaiaateate Se DESIRED by a LADY 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
18 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.0. 
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=” 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


gies MASTER ww we ve ve ow ‘The Rev, Dr, W. F. MOULTON. 





SUMMER TERM COMMENCED MAY 5zu. 
ENTRIES OAN STILL BE MADE. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
i With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


gt, Andrews, S.- 





1S HO P’S TORTFORD 
B NONOCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 








UGBY SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 3lst, 1897.—Particulars 
may be obtained from the SEORETARY. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, ST. 

AUGUSTINE’S, BLACKWATER ROAD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss A. O. 

HOSTE. Terms and Prospectus on application. Excellent references to parents 
of past and present pupils. Entire charge of children taken if desired. 








PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES, connected with Princess Helena 
Dollege. Entirely French surroundings; English home comforts. Oharming 
house; most bracing air. Highly commended.—Address Mdlie. @LATZ. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 

EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean's 
Yard, Westminster. 


Manor SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, w.— 








HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror arris, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard's School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hoa, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








SCHAM SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 


‘the Rev. W. N. WILLIS, M.A.. PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and for SOHOLARSHIPS. 

Two eee and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896, 

The School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well laid out grounds. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, in 

association with the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn Road.—For 

Prospectus, Scholarships, &., apply to the SECRETARY at the School, 30 
Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June lst, 
and is held also in London. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.—Full in- 
formation from SECKETARY, School House, Durham. 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOEKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
d be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
fifteen on July 1st, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th, 
For further information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 








ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 8th and 9th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

mar be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SEURETARY. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
rere y Honours of Oxford or Cambridge,—Particulars from the Misses 
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. Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWEBBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8. W. 
Excellent References, 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
“ CIRENCESTER, 
‘or Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL ™ masta 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 25th, 1897. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House special 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt! 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs pasted into Public Schools, 
yay, gee Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

\. SCHOLARSHIPS.— Thirteen Entrance and Foundation Scholarships 

ee i Maen he nt in December. ARMY OLASS, free; 13th 

place in oolwich, direct, last Kxamination. Separate Preparatory Depar:ment. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J.GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
_ ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies. Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving ful particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, Schools also re 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED_ & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpoy. Oode: UNicopg. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, ‘Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 

Srate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. — 
The MAY CATALOGUE of valuable New and Second-hand Works, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now peat. and will be sent post-free 
— — to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
ondon, W.C. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Oata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings 1or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE ; 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subseribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 














*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


. It is excellent in quality and flavour.” iG d 
—The Lancet. oO O e 








Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/= tins. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


[BSEN ON HIS MERITS. 


By SIR EDWARD RUSSELL, Editor of The Liverpool Post, 


AND 
PEROY CROSS STANDING, Assistant-Editor of The Idler. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


A NEW WORK ON THE SULTAN AND THE TURKS. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. wy 


Ricuagp Davey. With Frontispieces, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols. aan | 8vo, 24s, 


[Just ready. 


The National Observer says:— Nowhere, as far as we know, is so much 
ition, and the future 
prospects of the Ottoman Empire to be found in so short a space, given in so 
readable a form, and conveyed with such an obvious desire to avoid exaggera- 


valuable information as to the past history, the present 


tion.’ 
NEW WORK BY W. 8. LILLY. 


ESSAYS AND SPEECHES. By W.S. Litty, 


Author of “Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” “A Century of 


Revolution,” &. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The World says:—‘ The selections from his ‘Essays and Speeches’ which 
Mr, W. 8. Lilly bas —— in volume form are not only well chosen from 
variety, but are admirably representative of those 

intellectual and literary — which long ago gave him his recognised rank 
alectician, and controversialist. The sustained literary 


the point of view o 


as ‘critic, philosopher, di 
brilliancy and critical power distinguish these collected papers.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE CLAIMS 


New Edition with a New Preface. Demy 8vo, 63. [Neat week. 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE. 


JHE ANNALS OF ENGLAND IN VERSE 


AND RHYME. By G. N. Hester. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, [This day. 


TWO NEW NOVELS, 


SYBIL FOSTER’S LOVE STORY. By 


Lady Watkin Witu1ams, Author of “ Even Such is Life.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 


This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD.” 


By M. McD. 


Bopxrn, Q.C0., Author of “Lord Edward Fitzgerald: an Historical 


WHITE MAGIC. A Novel. 


Romance.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—** Mr. Bodkin has written a novel of indubitable 
vigour, full of hairbreadth escapes by flood and field, crammed with 
enthralling 


incidents from cover to cover. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
MAY. 


A STUDY IN TURKISH REFORM. A TurxisH Patriot. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM J. 8S. MILL TO PROFESSOR 
NICHOL, Prorressor W. KNIGurtT. 

THE TWENTIETH ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. Ovrpa. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM WALLAOE. J. H. Murrueap. 

“EPIO AND ROMANOER.” Joun OLIveR HossEs. 

THE ISLAND OF SAKHALIN. Harry bE WINDT, 

DEGREES FOR WOMEN. J. R. Tanner. 

THE WRONG WAY WITH THE NAVY. Witiam Larrp CLowes. 

THE IDEA OF OOMEDY AND PINERO’S NEW PLAY. 


W. L. Courtyry. 
RUSSIA ON THE BOSPHORUS. Carrarn Gamsrer, RN, 
MADAME BARTET. Yetta BLazE DE Bory. 
THE OASE AGAINST GREECE, Dir.omarticvus, 
CRETE AND THE ORETANS. E. J. Ditton. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 





OF CHRISTIANITY. A 





| rene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws ss ose owe ~S 225,000,000 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


63 Cuxarsinr, E.C., 954 REGENT STREET, W., 21 Kenstnaton Hicu Street, W. 
LONDON. 3 ExcHasGe STRERT, MANCHESTER. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamReLu 
AnD UpxHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.A.; Tux 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxzssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.4.; THe Supscription News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gatianant’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and THz Harotp A. Wi~son Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscrintions are received. 


a 


A. D. INNES & G0.’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BY GENERAL SIR CHARLES UGH, V.0., G.O.B. 
THE SIKHS AND THE SIKHS WA ae 
— a. Demy bv cloth 16s. Se a With 12 Maps 
: exceedingly well-written see Valuable conti 
history of the Empire......thoughout most entertaining ntribution to hg military 


—Morni 

BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL McLEOD INNES, Vio.) 

THE SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical Narrative, covering th 
whole field of the Indian Mutiny, its Causes and Course, till the final e 
ression, With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth, 52 Sup. 

**The gallant author has marshalled and drilled his facts with master} 

cision, and presents a wonderfully lucid s of the Mutiny......From a 
last ‘The Sepoy Revolt * is a valuable and coustiantions history.” st to 


—Pall 
BY ©. B. B, BARRETT. at Mall Cengty 
Dedicated, by permission, to General H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, Kg 
BATTLES AND BATTLEFIELDS IN ENGLAND, Wit, 
an Introduction by H. D. ILL, and profusely Lust: 
: Soper roost Som ay gilt to Dy 18s, oe a by the Author, 
xcellently done...... The illustrations......add a charm partic: 
some book." — World. z * particalarly head. 
BY J. 8. RISLEY, M.A., B.O.L. 
THE LAW OF WAR: a Study of the Legal Obligations 
=e porn applying to Beiligerents or Neutrals in Times of War. Demy 
VO, CLO le 
The book......is admirably done, It avoids technicalities and......is admirab} 
suited to serve as a guide and first introduction to a most inatructive subject,” ’ 


BY G. BOISSIER (de Y’Académie Francaise), °°" 
CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. Translated by A.D. Jongs, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“This most fascinating study of Cicero and his times.””—Scotsman, 


THE COMPLETE CYCLIST: being Volume II. of the 

Isthmian Library. By A. 0. Pemberton, Mrs, Harcourt Wituumsoy 

C. P. SisLEy, and GitbERT Fiorp. Edited by B, FLETCHER Rozingoy, 

With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by J, F. 

Sullivan, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. J 

The Birmingham Datly Gazette says:—“It is a book of charmingly varieg 
interest, and it will please all cyclists without distinction.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY J. O. SNAITH, Author of ‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” 
FIERCEHEART THE SOLDIER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The Observer says:— Mr, Snaith has given us a romance that for terse 
pregnant phrasing, exceptional character and recurring and vivid depiction of 
dramatic situation is the best thing of its kind we remember to have seen for a 


long time.” 
BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
CHRISTINE OF THE HILLS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The Daily Mail says :—“ Assuredly he has never written anything more fresh, 
more simple, more alluring, or more artistically perfect.” 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
LYING PROPHETS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Pall Malt Gazette says:— An excellent novel......Not unworthy of a place 
with George Eliot's ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ ” 


London: A. D. INNES and CO., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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wp. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOTICE.—Professor KARL PEARSON’S 
Important New Work, entitled THE 
CHANCES OF DEATH, and other 
Studies of Evolution, wz// be ready on 
Wednesday Next, at all Libraries ana 
Booksellers. Wath Illustrations, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 255. net. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Sir HEKBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
OLUME III. NOW READY. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a 


CosMOPOLITE. Illustrated by 6 Coloured Plates and numerous other Illus 
trations by P, Chenevix Trench. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. Alsoa 
limited Large-Paper Edition, with Plates on Japanese vellum, £2 2s, net. 


Vol. I. THE LIFE OF A FOX and THE DIARY OF 


A HUNTSMAN. By Tuomas Smirx. 


VoL I. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE 
NORTHERN PARTS |OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PART 
OF THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. By Colonel T. 
THORNTON. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN.” 


WILD NORWAY: with Chapters on the 
Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. By Apet CHapman, Author 
of “Wild Spain,” &c. Fully Illustrated by the Author and Charles 
Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By Sir 


Hersert MaxwELt, Bart., M.P., Editor of “* The Sportsman’s Library,” &c, 
With Photogravure Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
of the 


A SUNSHINE TRIP: Glimpses 


Orient. Extracts from Letters written by Margaret Bottoms, With Por- 
trait, elegantly bound, 4s, 6d. 


THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN 


DANTE’S “DIVINA COMMEDIA.” By L. Oscar Kuuns, Professor in 
Wesleyan University, U.S.A. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THIRD EDITION, with Portrait. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of Balliol: 


a Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Lionet Toituemacue, Author of “Safe 
Studies,” &c. Third Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, 





A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 





HANDBOOK TO CHRISTIAN AND ECCLESI- 


ASTICAL ROME. By H.M. and M.A. R.T. Part IL— 
THE CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS. Illustrated with 23 
Cuts and Plans, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NAPLES IN THE NINETIES: a Sequel to 
“ Naples in 1888.” By E. Nzvituz Rours, B.A., H.B.M. Consul 
at Naples. With numerous Illustrations, square crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FADS OF AN OLD PHYSICIAN. By Dr. 


Gzorce S. Kurru, Author of “ Plea fora Simpler Life,” to 
which this is a Companion Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FERRETS : their Management in Health and 


Disease, with Remarks on their Legal Status. By Nicnonas 
Evzrirt. With numerous Illustrations, small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DOZEN WAYS OF LOVE. By Miss L. 


Doveatt, Author of “ Beggars All.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OUT OF HER SHROUD. By Hevyry Ocatr- 


TREE, Author of “ Redburn.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





SERVICE & PATON’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BRONTES: 
FACT AND FICTION. 


By A. M. MacKAY, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
Part I.—FRESH LIGHT ON BRONTE BIOGRAPHY. 


THE BRONTE FAMILY GROUP.—THE RELIGIUUS 
cate OF THE NOVELISTS.—CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S 


Part II.—A CROP OF BRONTE MYTHS. 
THE ALLEGED ORIGINALS OF “™ WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS.” —THE IRISH UNCLES AND AUNTS OF 
THE NOVELISTS. — THE REVIEWER AND THE 
AVENGER.—THE ASSERTED IRISH ORIGIN OF THE 
BRONTE NOVELS.— PRUNTY v. BRONIE.— “THE 
BRONTES IN IRELAND” AND THE ORITICS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE ROMANCES OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY 
MONCURE D. CONWAY, L.H.D. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, antique deckle-edged paper. 
Printed by T. and A Constable, of Edinburgh. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 
Mlustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


It is universally acknowledged that Nathaniel Hawthorne is the greatest 
writer that America, and one of the greatest that any country, has produced. 
In spite of this fact, no adequate edition of his Works has been published either 
here or in America; and it is with this view that the present edition is being 
issued. 

**A lovely edition.”—British Weekly. 


SERVICE and PATON, 5 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE GENEALOGICAL MAGAZINE ror 


Y CONTAINS AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


“LOG OF THE MAYFLOWER,” 
With a FACSIMILE of the REGISTER of the SHIP’S PASSENGERS. 
“The first number, just issued, gives evidence of an excellent design admirably 
carried out.”—Literary World. 
«Of value as well as interest.” —Academy. 
** A welcome is due to the first number of the ‘ Genealogical Magazine,’ which 
promises well both as to contents and general ‘ get up.’”—Guardian, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF CROMWELL. A Genealogical 


History of the Family and Descendants of the Protector. By Jamzs 
WAYLEN, sometime Secretary to Thomas Carlyle, 
A New Edition, Revised by Jonn GaBrigL CROMWELL, M.A, Oxon, Hon. 
Canon of Durham. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. ; Large-Paper copies, £2 2s. eac 


h. 
NATURAL HISTORY IN SHAKESPEARE’S 


TIMES. Being a Compendium of the Natural History of the Animals, Plants, 
Minerals, &c., mentioned by Shakespeare, and Illustrated by Facsimiles of the 
Woodcuts in an Early Edition of the ‘‘ Hortus Sanitatis.” Oompiled and 
Edited by H. W. Szacer, M.B., &. , , 
“Mr. Seager’s compilation affords an interesting insight into the condition of 
natural science three centuries ago.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ A quaint idea cleverly carried out. The quotations are admirable, This 
volume should be an acceptable addition to our book-shelves,”—Public Opinion. 
NEW TRANSLATION OF BOETHIUS. 

In fcap, 8vo, cloth, tastefully priated and bound, price 4s. 6d. ; 
with a Portrait of the Father of Boethius. 


THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY: a 
New Rendering into English Prose and Verse from the Latin of Boethius. By 
H. R. James, M.A., Christ Ohurch, Oxford, 
In crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 63, 
HUGO OF AVENDON: a Drama in Four Acts, 
By E. L. M. 
“Tbe work reads well, and should be enjoyed by those who patronise the 
drama without eee —_ — agp Pepe meg suede ited 
“ There i terial iu the play, an e climax is skilfully planned.” 
beat Mites iti ard ae: —Dundes Advertiser. 
In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed in antique type and bound in cloth, price 64. 
50 Large-Paper copies, £1 1s. each. 
IN PRAISE OF MUSIC: an Anthology. Pre- 
pared by CHARLES SarLE, M.A. | : : 
“In Praise of Music” presents a series of extracts selected with considerable 
care from the greatest and most appreciative writers on the subject during the 
centuries. 











NEW VOLUME OF THE “BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY.” 
Cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; roxburghe, half-morocco, 7s. 6d.; Large Paper, £1 1s, net. 
The NOVELS of CHARLES DICKENS. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SKETCH. 


By FREDERIC G. KITTON, Author of “* Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” &c. 
With a Portrait which has not been published before, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
FIFTY - FOUR PORTRAITS 


OF REPRESENTATIVE MISSIONARIES OF 
THE NINETRENTH CENTURY, with Notes 
by the Rev. Ricuarp Lovett, M.A., Author of 
“The Life of Gilmour,” &c., appear in the 
Sunday at Home for May. Now ready, price 6d. 
All who are interested in Missions should pur- 
chase this series of Portraits. Sold by all News- 
agents; or post-free from the Religious Tract 
Society, 56 Paternoster Row, London, on receipt 
of seven pemmy stamps. 


MODERN MISSIONS, A 


5 eg OF. Edited by the Rev. R. Lover, 
** A comprehensive account of modern missions in 
@ very contracted space.”— Christian World. 
“Remarkably well done.”—Church Mission Intelli- 
gence, 


HINDUISM, PAST AND 


PRESENT. By J. Mugray MirtcHeE.t, M.A,, 
LL.D, New Edition, 4s. 
“A praiseworthy attempt to present a popular 
view of a vast and important subject.’’ 
—Saturday Review. 
AMONG 


THE DARK-HAIRED RACE 


IN THE FLOWERY LAND. Ry Samvet B. 
Drakg, of the Baptist Missionary Society, With 
Illustrations, 2s. Just published. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


OF NEW ENGLAND AND THEIR PURITAN 
SUCCESSORS. By Jonun Brown, B.A., D.D., 
Author of “John a: his Life, Time, and 
Work,” &c. With Illustrations by Oharles 
Whymper. Revised and Cheap Edition 8vo, 
5s, cloth boards. 


THE LAND OF 
THE PHARAOHS. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
SamvurL ManninG, LL.D. Revised and partly Re- 
written by Ricuarp Lovett, M.A,,Author of “ Nor- 
wegian Pictures,” “ Pictures from Holland,” &. 
With a Supplementary Chapter on Recent 
Discoveries by Professor FLINDERS PETRIE, 
D.C.L., &c. Imp. 8vo, 8:., cloth, gilt edges. 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 
A BRIEF INTRODUCTION, By the Rev. 
8. G. Grery, D.D. 1s., cloth, KEY TO THE 
ABOVE BOOK, by Professor 8S. W. GREEN, 
M.A. Just published, 1s., cloth. 


THRO’ A POCKET LENS. 
By Henry Scurrren, F.Z.S., Author of “ Ponds 
and Rock-Pools,” &c. With 90 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, cloth, 


¢ 

‘*SPRING-TIME : 
THE ONLY PRETTY RING-TIME.” Edited 
by Cuartes Peters, Editor of “A Crown of 
Flowers,” ‘‘ The Girl’s Own Outdoor Book,” &c. 
Illustrated with May-time Engravings by D. 
Know.es, H. Weir, 0. WurmPeR, and others. 
Medium 4to, 7s. 6d., eloth elegant, gilt edges. 


THESE SIXTY YEARS— 


1837 TO 1897: a Sketch of British Progress 
under Queen Victoria. With 58 Portraits and 
lllustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 


HOOKS AND EYES: 


Or, LITTLE HELPS TO LIITLE FOLKS. 
By the Rev. Freprrick Lanesriner, M.A, 
Author of “The Happiest Half-Hour,” “A 
Cluster of Quiet Thoughts,” &. With Illustra- 
tions, feap. 4to, 2s, 6d., cloth boards. 


THE BOY’S SUNDAY 


MONTHLY. 24 pages, One Penny. The Monthly 
number of Sunday Hours. The first Penny 
Number of this new Sunday Magazine for Boys 
ready this day, 


The First Half-yearly Volume of 


SUNDAY HOURS. 


624 PAGES OF READING AND PICTURES. 
Price 4s., in Attractive Cloth Boards. 


_A volume to leave for the reading of boys and 
girls while paronts are at the Sabbath services; or 
to send to a boy or girl at a boarding-school ; or fora 
Sunday-school prize or library. 


VISITORS TO LONDON 


are requested to call at the 


ST. PAUL’S BOOK SALOON 


of the Religious Tract Society, 
65 St. Paul’s Churchyard 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror MAY. 


Tue Concent OF EUROPE. 

Tuer SULTAN AND THE POWERS. 

Our Navat Demonstration. By W. Laird Clowes. 
Tue PorPE AND THE ARCHBISHOPS. By Principal 


+ : S§ AND THE CLASSICAL TRADITION. By W. H. 

adow. 

= OsBvVERSE SIDE or ARISTOPHANES. By R. E, S. 
a) 


ee Ever Formipaste? By William 

O’Brien. 

Tux Devi 1s Mopern Occuttism. By F. Legge. 

Russia aSiTis. By W. Durban. : 

Tue AWAKENING OF THE Coptic CuuRCH. By a Coptic 

yman, 

Tne FrnanciaL RELATIONS BETWEEN IRELAND AXD 
Great Britain. By the Right Hon. L. H. 
Courtney, M.P. 


London: IssisTer & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C, 





Just published, price 2s,, demy 8vo, stiff boards. 


IS THE EARTH A PLANET? 


A Study in Physical and Mathematical 
Geography. 
By C. ROBERTSON, M.D., M.R.S.G.8. 


Edinburgh: ST. GILES’ PRINTING CO. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, Paternoster Row. 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .. 
Reserve Fund .. 
Reserve Liability o: 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOKS are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OBNT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


THE FINEST TONIC, 


Most effective in restoring 
the vitality of the blood, 
and enabling the constitu- 
tion to resist climatic in- 
fluences, 

Invaluable in all cases of 
anemia and general de- 
bility. 

Highly recommended for 
weak & debilitated children, 


LANCET,.—"4A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—"“‘It has all the 
good effects of iron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over, 





FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPsSs’S 


GRATEFUL-—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


[May 8, 1897, 
ld 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pet Doon 


Pure BORDEAUX, a: 1B, 
af Pee fae ten 

of ‘ound 

be By, usually sold at mush Lake me &. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
le. comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 9, 
customers it procures us in London 6a, 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submi 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deli Carriag 
Paid to any Railway Station, incl pa 
spi a and Bottles, - 
who know these Wines tell us the 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in met 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND (0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HU 
SHOOTING, &c.) wem, 


HOOTID 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 


ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance (0, 
STABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovrsipz Pacs, TWELVE Guinzas, 
Page. £10 10 6 
Half-Page wissscsssssssesccsseeseeee 5 5 0 

212 6 

0 

5 0 

Quarter-Column .. 4 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page. £1414 0 

Inside Page ..s.cscerercrreere évesees~ ee 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad colum 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additiona) 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Weel,” 
18s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Halj- Quar 
yearly, terly. 
£1 86...0143.,.072 





Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United 
Kingdom ... 0 se ees 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &... 0 ws w 1106..0153..078 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERaY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Sse —— BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall 
ast, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 











(Opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral.) 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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gmiTH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


Conan Doyle’s New Novel. 
May 14th.—With 12 Full-page Illustrations, er. 8vo, 6s. 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “ RODNEY STONE,” &. 





On 


NEW VOLUME BY MBS. OLIPHANT, 
With a Preface, entitled “ON THE EBB TIDE,” crown 8v0, 6s. 


WAYS OF LIFE. Two Stories. 
1, MR.SANDFORD. 2. THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF MR. ROBERT 
DALYELL. By Mrs. OL1rHanT. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
NOW READY.—Crown vo, 6s. 


THE LADY GRANGE. By Atexanper 


{yxes SHanp, Author of “Kilcarra: a Novel,” “Half a Century; or, 
Changes in Men and Manners.” 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. By tie late 


Joun AppINGTON Srmonps. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. Immediately. 

*.* This is Volume II. of a NEW and OHEAPER EDITION of “THE KE- 

NAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. each. The remain- 
ing volumes will be published at intervals, 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY: being Essays and 


Studies concerned with Certain Subjects of Serious Interest, with the 
Puritans, with Literature, and with the Humours of Life, now for the first time 
collected and arranged. By J. Sr. Lok Srracury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Undeniably clever, well-informed, brightly written, and in many ways 
interesting.”"—Times. = E . ; 
“Mr, Strachey’s book is indeed ‘a cup that cheers and not inebriates,’ It is 
right down good reading, and the critic..,...can have nothing worse to say of it 
than that it is entirely good-humoured.”—Daily Chronicle, 


COLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS ON 


DIGESTION AND DIET. With an Appendix on the Opium Habit in India. 

By Sir Witt1am Ropers, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ A book which, primarily intended for medical men, may be read and under- 
stood by any intelligent person, and the perusal of which may be calculated to do 
an immense deal of good.”’—Dr. ANDREW WILSON in the Illustrated London News, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY! 


Just out, crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


“ROSE OF DUTCHER'S COOLLY.” 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The New Age, in a long article on the book, says :—‘** Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly’ is a novel of very remarkable power. It is a treatment of the sex ques- 
tion from a wholesome point of view. There are one or tw» details that might 
well have been omitted, but barring these the treatment is thoroughly whole- 
some too. Mr, Hamlin Garland has given us a study in human life that is in- 
tensely interesting, and will certainly be widely read...... It is beyond all manner 
of doubt one of the most powerful novels of recent years. It has created a 
great sensation in America, and it is certain to make a mark on this side of the 
Atlantic. The author’s genius is attested by the fact that every scone he 
depicts, whether it is of the Coolly or the University Town, or the great com- 
mercial centre—rises vividly before the reader’s mind; and all the characters 
po ag through these scenes are made to appear as living and breathing 
realities,” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘'The book is the spontaneous outcome of a 
man’s mind, a thing much more rare now than in the days when the novelist’s 
art was in its infanocy......The outcome of this and of his talent is a book 
striking, original, and throughont distinguished above the ordinary...... We wish 
the book the success it deserves, and in congratulating the author on his achieve- 
ment, we desire to add a word of congratulation to the publishers, For the get- 
up of the book is as excellent as its matter.” 

The Saturday Review says:—‘ Some may object to the extreme outspokenness 
on subjects of sex. There is, perhaps, a little too much of it; but one can see 
the necessity for it in most instances, and the general tone of the book is by no 
means objectionable, though subjects are now and then touched upon which 
éven contemporary fiction usually avoids. 

The Newcastle Jowrnal says:—‘‘The problem of life presents itself to Rose 
Dutcher in a shape that does not make its solution easy. All its mysteries, its 
tragedies, its dark things press in upon her inward vision, and as she realises 
them all she is — to surrender to her lower nature, and to the conven- 
tionalities of the world; but there is something in her that shapes her destiny 
in spite of herself......is very cleverly and beautifully worked out.” 

The Western Morning News says:—‘ She gradually came to ponder over the 
Problem of human love—the problem that has wrecked the lives of so many 
millions of her sex. There is a good deal of plain speaking in the book, but 
there ie nothing repulsive in this fine sketch of a child of the country. Rose 
was intensely human, and she faced life’s problems like a brave young woman. 

© novel is sure to find many readers.” 


“ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY” 
IS THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS, BOOKSELLERS’, AND LIBRARIES. 














NEVILLE BEEMAN, Limited, 
6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


By J. COURTHOPE, OB. M.A., D.Litt, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 





The Renaissance and the Reformation. 
Influence of the Court & the Universities. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


Vol. I. | 





BY REV. FREDERIO RENDALL. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES IN GREEK 


AND ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. Freperic REnpALt, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oambridge, and Assistant-Master of Harrow 
School. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF 


DANTE, chiefly Based on the COMMENTARY OF BENVENUTO DA 
IMOLA. By the Hon. WiLtt1am WarREN VERNON, M.A., Accademico 
Correspondente della Crusca and Cavaliere di 8. Maurizio e Lazzaro in Italy. 
With an Introduction by the late Very Rev. Dean or St. Pavt's. In 2 vols. 
Orown 8vo, 24s. 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. ‘‘ Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 5s, 


PARENTS’ ASSISTANT; or, Stories for 


Children. By Manta EnGeworts. Illustrated by Onris, Hammond. With 
an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. New 


Volume. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Ricuarp G. Movutton, M.A. (Cawb.) The Text is that of the Revised Version. 
It is used by special permission of the University Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. JERE H. 








CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE FIRST PHILIPPIC AND THE 


OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHENES. With Introduction and Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, by Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., &. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


THE TROADES OF EURIPIDES. With 


Revised Text and Notes, by Rosert YeLvERTON TYRRELL, Litt.D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, &c. Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





EIGHTEENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
In two vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 
BY 


FIELD-MARSHAL 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes contain Portraits on Steel and Copper 
of Sir JAMES OUTRAM, General NICHOLSON, Sir HENRY LAWRENCE, 
Sir ABRAHAM ROBERTS, Sir COLIN CAMPBELL, Sir WILLIAM MANS- 
FIELD, LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, Sir DONALD STEWART, Sir 
SAMUEL BROWNE, THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN, Sir ARTHUR HAR- 
DINGE, and Freip-Marsuat LORD ROBERTS. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





NOTICE. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


DEAR FAUSTINA, 


Is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
In one vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST. 


y RICHARD PENDER 
Author of = wilt Waide, Barrister and N vores * Tick Wylder,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


AS A ROARING LION. 


The Scotsman says :—* This very well-told story flows smoothly and interests 
one from beginning to end.” 

The Manchester Courier says :—“ This story is crammed full of the moat in- 
teresting incidents and the most delightful scenes and situations. Its plot is 
—, handled and the construction cleverly effected.” 

The New Saturday says :—“* The book is crowded with incidents, and the 
reader's interest never flags.” 

The Athenzwm says :—* The real ingenuity of the plot.” 





By ERNEST G. HENHAM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


GOD, MAN, AND THE DEVIL. 


A most striking Novel dealing with the MARRIAGE 
QUESTION, DIVORCE, &c. 
The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘ Dramatic scenes and striking situations.”’ 
The Pen (Belfast) says :—‘‘ The book displays vigour as well as earnestness in 
every chapter and almost every sentence......The characters are very strongly 
drawn by a few masterly touches.” 


y EDITH B. CUTHELL 
Author of * oun a Gearieton: Dog,” “A Baireuth ’Pilgrimage,” &. 


Orown 8vo, elegant cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SWEET IRISH EYES: 


A Charming Story of Society Life. 

The Athenzum says :—‘* We have enjoyed the breezy youth of the bright, loyal, 
high-spirited heroine and the light-hearted, easy telling of this tale of love and 
youth. 

The Gentlewoman says :—“ Oharacterised by much brightness and vivacity...... 
Bingularly reminiscent of the late Mrs, Hungerford’s style,” 

The Shefield Daily Telegraph says : :—“The way of telling this story has 
brought new beauty to an old theme.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ A bewitching heroine whose love story is 
spirited and amusing. A very pretty, fresh, well-written, and attractive novel,” 

The Globe says :—** Will find many r readers beneeb -+«The very title is irresistible.” 


By LILIAN STREET, 
Author Af “The Little Plain Woman,” &e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 6d. 


NELL AND THE ACTOR. 


The Athenzum says :—‘* The weakly sentimental doctor is strongly conceived, 
and remarkably direct and true. Theauthor seems to penetrate into the inmost 
cecesses of the man.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—* A fresh and brisk story. ry.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—“ There is plenty of ‘go’ in the story—incident, 
brightness of dialogue, and the necessary amount of pathos and tragedy to make 
it attractive.” 

The Court Journal says:—“ The story is well-written and interesting from first 
to last......It is a work full of promise, 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of “Tre Sorrows of Satan,” &. 


Orown 8vo, price 5s., FOURTH EDITION, completing 45th Thousand, 


THE MURDER OF DELICIA. 


By C. J. WILLDEY. 
Orewn 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
Translator of that successful book, Oliveira Martin’s “ The England of To-day.” 


THE BOOK OF HUMBUG. 


Wherein Certain Little Images Appear Just as They are. 
A The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘The author writes with success and caustic 
umour.’ 
The Glasgow Herald says :—**‘ The Book of Humbug’ is worth reading.” 
The Publishers’ Circular says:—“ The author has abundance of humour, and 
tis book will amuse a large circle of readers,” 








JUST READY, crown 8vo, 5s, 


Wew and Important Work by the Rev. T. MOORE, M.A, Author of **The 
Englishman’s Brief,” ‘ ~~ M “aca Hana" in the ‘ Free Churches’ 
of Dissent,” &c, 


Dedicated to the Memories of St, Augustine and King Ethelbert. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
AND KINGDOM, EXPLAINED TO THE PEOPLE. 


This valuable work is written ina thoroughly popular and interesting style, 
while the utmost care has been taken to insure strict accuracy in every particular. 





THIS DAY, Dedicated by special permission to her Majesty the Queen. 


HYMNS FOR THE QUEEN’S COMMEMO.- 


RATION. By the most eminent Authors and Oomposers, The Royal 
Edition, complete with Music, printed on superfine paper and bound in 
cloth, with gold lettering, 1s. net. Cheap Editions for Oongregations, 
Schools, &., with Music, 2d.; the Words separately, $d. 





THIS DAY, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS FOR THE QUEEN’S 


COMMEMORATION. Specially written by the Very Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury; the Rev. anon Hammonp, LL.B., 
Vicar of St. Austell, Author of “ Qhurch or Ohapel ?” &.; the Rev. H. J. 
Witmor Buxton (Two Sermons); the Rev. J. B. O. Murray, Chaplain to 
the Forces, Author of *‘ Homely Words for Life’s Wayfarers ;”" the Rev. J. 
Rooker, M. A., Vicar of Coldharbour, Dorking. 

‘This volume also contains a Table of the Ohief Events affecting Religion, the 

Church of England, Education, &., from 1837 to 1897, 





— READY, demy 8vo, cloth, with many Illustrations, 10s, 
By-Rev. Canon HAMMOND, Author of ‘‘Ohurch or Chapel ? ” &c. 


A CORNISH PARISH: being an Account 


of St, Austell—Town, Ohurch, District, and People. By JossrH Hammonn, 
LL.B., Vicar. 





London : 


SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
Publishers to H.M. the Queen and to H.R H. the Prince of Wales. 








Sih 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0’S List 


8vo, 146, 


HISTORY OF INTELLECT Ay 
DEVELOPMENT: 


On the Lines of Modern Evolution. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
Author of “ Civilisation and Progress,” 
Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought; Greco-Roman p 4 
Judaism; and Christianity down to the Closing of the School, 
of Athens by Justinian, 529 A.D. ls 


8vo, 15s. 


THE BIBLE: 


its Meaning and Supremacy. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.RB.S., 
Dean of Canterbury. 


8vo, 16s. 


VITA MEDICA: 
Chapters of Medical Life and Work, 
By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D, FRS 


“Both those who know something of medicine and those who do not will fing 
* Vita Medica’ an exceedingly instructive and stimulating book.” 
— Westminster Garett, 
‘* An admirable picture of the character of the writer, displaying not only hig 
geniality and kindliness, but also his unwearied industry, and his his never-failing 
enthusiasm.’—Times. 


With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 18s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS WAKLEY. 


Founder and First Editor of the Lancet, Member of Parliament for 
Finsbury, and Coroner for West Middlesex, 


By 8S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.B. Cantab, 





HARVARD HISTORIOAL STUDIES, 


NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OFFICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By FREDERIOK W. DALLINGER, A.M., Member of the Massachusetts Senate, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 





8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PAPERS AND NOTES ON THE GENESIS 
AND MATRIX OF THE DIAMOND. 


By the late HENRY CARVILL LEWIS, M.A., F.GS., 
Professor of Mineralogy in the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
Professor of Geology in Haverford College, U.S.A. 


Edited from his me MSS. by Professor T. G. Bonweyr, D.&&,, 
LL.D., F.B.S., &e. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM; 


Or, Aristotle’s Ethies for English Readers. 
Edited by ST. GEORGE STOCK. 





Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


Founded on Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. 
By S, R. GARDINER, D.O.L., Ford’s Lecturer, 1896, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.’’ 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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yossrs. Hutchinson & Co.'s New Books 


yessrs. HUTCHINSON and CO. beg to announce 
on MONDAY NEXT an Important Work, 
THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL 
LADY BURTON, told in part by 
HERSELF, and in part by W. H. WILKINS. 
In two vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 
Photogravure Portraits and 40 Full-page 
Illustrations, 36s. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE STORY OF A GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE: 


An Account of the Origin and Administration of the 
** Beds and Bucks ” and ‘‘ Thorney” Estates, 


By the DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


Contents, 
History and Origin of Thorney, An Experiment Station: 1. Agricul- 
Financial Results, tural; 2. Horticnl 3; 3. Educa- 
The Bedford Principle of Estate tionat. 
Charities, (Management, | Farms in Hand and the Laying Down 
Rent Remissions and Revaluations, of Land to @ 


Tass, 
Detailed Account of the Beds and Buchs 


Allotments and Small Holdings, 
Allot and Thorney Estates. 


ts and Parish Councils, 





THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY. 


The aim of the publishers in inaugurating this series is to provide a library of 
yolames on great subjects which will contain in a concise form a wealth of 
act information which can be thoroughly relied upon by the student, and yet 
ill be in such a popular form as to meet the needs of the general reader, 
THE FIRST VOLUME, READY IMMEDIATELY, 
WILL BE ENTITLED 


THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


R, Lypexxer, F.R.S., Dr. R. BowpiER Suarrx, W. F, Kinsy, F.L.S., W. 
GixsraxG, M.A, B. B. Woopwarp, F.G.S, F. A. Barer, F.GS., R. J. 
Pocock, H. M. Bernard, F.L.S., and R, KIRkPATRICE. 


Complete in One Volume, 
In large crown 8vo, containing NEARLY 800 PAGES, 
With 580 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, in half-bound leather, gilt, 5s, 
The cheapest Natural History ever published. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 5s. 


The several departments of zoological science are treated by specialists, all of 
whom are distinguished as authorities and as original investicators. 

‘A concise, systematic index precedes the work, and a full alphabetical 
index, which contains about 10,000 references, is given at the end. 


NEW AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE CENTURY. 
Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 


SACRED, MORAL, & RELIGIOUS VERSE: 


Containing Selections from the Poetry of John Kebble, J. H. Newman, 
Stopford Brooke, E. H. Plumptre, 8. Baring-Gould, S. J. Stone, W. H. How, 
Richard Wilton, Dr, Alexander, and others. With Biographical and Oritical 
Notices, 830 pp., in cloth, gilt top, 4s.; in buckram gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


THE FIRST EDITION (4,000 copies) WAS MUCH OVERSOLD ON 
SUBSCRIPTION. ASECOND EDITION IS READY THIS DAY. 


NEW BOOK ON THE TRANSVAAL, 
By ARTHUR M. MANN. 


THE TRUTH FROM JOHANNESBURG: a 


Vindication of the People. In cloth, gilt, 2s.; in paper, ls. 
Contents, 
Looxing BACKWARDS : THE RACE. THE INTERLUDE. 
THE INDIVIDUAL | THE ORISIS. 
THE TREACHERY OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
THE CHECK. 
THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 











Tax DOWNFALL. 
Tae UPHEAVAL, 


“This story is sure to excite a large amount of interest.” 


THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. A New 


Historical Romance by A. Watt. In cloth, gilt, 6s. 
First Review. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says : —** The Fall of Constantinople’ is a notable book. 

he characters stand out from the canvas heroic and lifelike. Mr. Wall’s 
historical accuracy and scholarship are rare in these days of novelists in a hurry. 
The siege of Constantinople and the final assault of the janissaries are magnificent.” 

“Tt is so singularly powerful, fascinating, and well written, its success should 
be assured.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“It is so singularly powerful, fascinating, and well-written, its success should 
be assured.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
MORLEY ROBERTS'S NEW NOVEL. 


MAURICE QUAIN. In buckramn, gilt, 6s. 


“It is altogether a striking work, full of power, fall of promise, A book which 
Promises a fature great novelist.”—Manchester Courier. 
“The characterisation throughout the book is indeed admirable.” 
—Morning Post. 
NEW NOVEL BY E. LIVINGSTON PRESOOTT. 


SCARLET AND STEEL: a Story of Military 


Life, containing certain Humours, Sentiments, and Tragedies of Caval 
wife. In cloth gilt, 6s. : ey ed 
Bs A very interesting and admirably written story. It may be doubted whether 
Scarlet and Steel’ should not be placed above ‘It’s Never Too Late to Mend.’” 
~Daily Telegraph. 
‘An excellent story. The novel will instruct both officers and men, and will 
dedly interest the general reader.”—Scotsman, 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE JESSAMY BRIDE. (Third Edition.) 
y FRANKFORT MOORE. 


THE DAGGER AND THE CROSS. (Second Edition.) 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 
ELEMENTARY JANE. By Ricnarp Prycs. 
MAURICE QUAIN. By Morisey Roserrs. 
SCARLET AND STEEL. By E. L. Prescorr. 
THEY THAT SIT IN DARKNESS. By Joun Mackie. 
TATTERLEY. (Second Edition.) By Tom Gatton. 
RIPPLE AND FLOOD. 


By Ja_.ss Prior. 
London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 66. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC: 


Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. 
By HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL, 
Author of “Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” &. 
With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 


Contents. 
Recognition of Musical Elements, At a Pianoforte Recital. 


The Content and Kinds of Music. At the Opera. 
The Modern Orchestra. Oboirs and Choral Music. 
At an Orchestral Concert. Musician, Critic, and Public, 


NOW READY, feap. 8vo, 2s. 


MURRAY’S CYCLIST’S ROAD-BOOK, from 


London through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton to the New Forest, 
and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. 
Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the book. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. 


Two Essays in Biography. 


By DAVID G. HOGARTH, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Author of “A Wandering Scholar,” &o, 

** Written with spirit and in a fascinating manner; it will appeal alike to the 
student of history and the general reader...... Romance is outdone by the tale of 
the great Macedonians,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘The book is written in so spirited a manner that it would not fail to please 
an indifferent reader, while for a student of the most interesting chapter in the 
history of ancient Greece it has more points of profit and charm than a single 
reading could discover.”—Scotsman. 


REPRINT NOW READY, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BENJAMIN 


JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol Oollege, Oxford. By Evetyn ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. Lewis OampsELL, M.A,, LL.D. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 

“A most agreeable impression of his own personal character is left upon us by 
this biography, one to make those who read it realise what a privilege it was to 
be intimate with him, and to account for the almost religious respect with 
which he was regarded by successive generations of Balliol men,””—Standard. 





With Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, 


SOME UNRECOGNIZED LAWS OF NATURE. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of Physical Phenomena, with special reference 
to Gravitation. 
BY IGNATIUS SINGER AND LEWIS H. BERENS. 

This is an entirely new and original work, the result of long study and inde- 
pendent experiment and research. By a close examination of the conditions 
under which various phenomena are manifested, an attempt has been made to 
throw light on the Laws of Nature to which such manifestations are due. 


NOW READY, 8vo, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 370. APRIL, 1897, 
OonTENTS, 
8. LAMENNAIS. 
9, Toe Human Mrxp awp AnrMaL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
10. Risk OF THE GERMAN INFANTRY. 
ll. HistorRicaL WBITINGS OF 
Francis Parkman. 
12, Tae PoxiticaL SiTvatior. 


1, QuEEN VICTORIA. 

2. Tue PsaLms 1n HISTORY, 
3. BensamMiIn JOWETT. 

4, Frencn ART. 

5. THe JeERNInGHAM LETTERS. 
6. CRIME IN ENGLAND. 

7. Tae Poetry oF Sport. 





2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1851-72. Kept 


by the Right Hon, Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Dorr, G.O.S.1., sometime 
nder-Secretary of State for the Colonies ; Governor of Madras, 1881-86. 
“This is a charming book, full of good thi It consists of the lighter 
reminiscences of a singularly accomplished man of the world, who in the course 
ot a varied and active life has come in contact with a vast number of distinguished 
people in many countries.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


With Portrait, fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. With 


Selections oy his Unpublished Poems. By Sir Henry Stewart Cunnine- 
Ham, K.0.1.E. 
“Every one who knew Lord Bowen well must be grateful to Sir Henry Cun- 
ningham for writing, and to Lady Bowen for empowering him to publish, this 
brilliant sketch of one of the most brilliant men of our century.”—Spectator. 








With Maps, 8vo, 14s. 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. By James 


R. TuursFietp, M.A., and Lieut.-Col. Sir George SypEeNHAM OLARKE, 
R.E., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 4 

‘© We have called this volume a text-book, it is therefore, perhaps, needful to 
add that there is not a dry or a dull page in it. Whether it is Mr. Thursfield 
dealing with the statistics of our seaborne commerce, or Sir George Clarke ex- 
plaining the relation of submarine mines to war, the subject is so dealt with 
that not only is it made intelligible to any average Englishman but attention 
is riveted by the charm of literary style.”—Times, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION AS ILLUS- 


TRATED BY THE MONUMENTS. A Protest against the Modern School 
of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. Fartz Homme, Professor of the 
Semitic Languages in the University of Munich. Translated from the 
German by Epmonp McCiore, M.A., and Leonarp Crossté. Wiih Map, 
large post 8v0, buckram boards, 5s. f 
[Deals from an entirely new point of view with the Graf-Wellhausen position, 
end shows that it is utterly untenable. The Work will appear simultaneously iu 
Manich, London, and New York. ] [Ready about the middle of the month. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE OF THE CHUROH OF ENGLAND FROM THE REFORMA.- 
TION TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. The Bishop 
Paddock Lectures. By Joun Dowpsy, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Orown 
8vo, cloth boards, 33, 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS : EGYPT, SYRIA, 
and Assyria. By Professor MasPERo. Edited by the Rev. Professor Sayce. 
Translated by M. L. McOtvre. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and 
over 400 Illustrations, demy 4to. se *epaaaeded cloth, bevelled boards, 
25s ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), ; 

This is a companion volume to “‘ The Dawn of Civilisstion,” and contains the 
History of the Ancient Peoples of the East from the XIVch Exyptian Dynasty 
to the end of the esside period. This interval covers the sojourn of the 
Israelities in Egypt and their Exodus therefrem. The recent discovery of an 
Egyptian Stele mentioning the Israelites gives special interest to this volame, 
where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen by the Author. 

“Phe translation by M. L. McClure is in both cases excellent. Professor 
Maspero’s presentation of the new learning is at oace eminently popular and 
attractive.”—Times, eee: 

“ The author has throughont attempted to reproduce for ux the daily life of the 
warious peoples of whom he treats, and in this he has succeeded x 


_- my. 

THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION (EGYPT AND 

CHALDZA). New and Revised Edition. By Professor Masprro. Edited 

by the Rev. Professor Sarce. ‘Translated by M.L.McCture. With Map 

and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates, demy 4to 

oe he cloth, bevelled boards, 24s.; half-morocco (bound by 

iviere), 48s. 

Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt 

and Mesopotamia, has brought this new edition up to the latest date. 


THE QUEEN, HER EMPIRE, AND THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING WORLD. The “* Diamond” Jubilee, 1837-1897. 
‘This volume specially prepared for the approaching celebration of the ** Record 
ign’ consists of :— 
1. ALIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By Mrs. Ista Srrwett. 
A short but comprehensive Sketch ot her Majesty’s Life, Iilustrated 
by arccent Portrait of the Queen. 


2. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Selected Views of the Colonies 
and Dependencies of the Crown, including the following Countries: — 
Iudia, Australasia, Africa, Egypt, Canada, Bermuda, Jamaica, 
Bahamas, &c. 

3. THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. Fifty Views 
selected from those of the most interestiug places in Amarica, 

Over 130 Tilustrations cirefally reproduced from Copyright Photographs. con- 
stituting the most complete set of Views on the subject ever published. Large 
Portfolio size, cloth buarde, 5s. 

With 


LIFE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Sketches of the Royal Family. A ‘‘ Diamond” Jubilze Memoir. Copiously 
Illustrated, feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DR. NANSEN: the Man and his Work. By 


Freperick Dotmay. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls, 


THE HEROES OF THE ARCTIC, and their Ad- 
ventures, By FrepgrRickK Wnurmpsgr, Author of “The Romance of the 
Sea,” &c. Ninth Edition, Revised and brought up to date, with Illustrations 
aud Map of the Arctic Regions, Urown 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SEA: its Fictions, Facts, 


and Folk-Lore, By Frzp. Wuympzr. With numerous LIilu:trations, 
crown 8v0, cloth boards, 53. 


OUR SECRET FRIENDS AND FOES. By Percy 


FarapaY FRaNKLAND, Pn.D B.sc. (Lond.), F.R.%. Tuird Rdition, Revised 
«nd Enlarged, with several Illustrations, smail post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND 
eae eh beanie H, Bisnorp. Oblong 4to, with numerous Ka- 


WILD FLOWERS. By Awne Prart, Author of “Our 


Native Songsters.” 2 vols., with 192 Ovlourel Pla‘e:, 16mo, cloth 
boards, 


THE FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francis Grorce Hearn. 
1 vol. (16in. by I2in.), cloth, 8s. 15 Plates, life-size, exquisitely 
Colonred from Nature, and acsompanied by Descriptive Text—all the 
Specie: of B-itish Ferns, which comprise a large proportion of the Ferns of 
America and many other parts of the world. 


THE PROTESTATION ISSUED BY THE ENGLISH 
ROMANISIs IN 1788. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 

A. J.C. ALLEN, M.A. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 64. 
ORDERS. By 


PAPAL CLAIMS AND ANGLICAN 
od Lo acyl np W. Sanprorp, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. Small post 8vo, 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOGIETY. 
These Publications are issued under the auspices of the Church Historical 
Society, of which the President is the Right Rev. M. Creighton, D.D., 
Bishop of London. 

XXII.—THE ELIZABETHAN BISHOPS AND THE 
ones ge ae Statate 8 Eliz. c, 1 (A.D. 1565-66). Small post 8vo, paper 
cover, <d. 

A complete List of the Church Historical Society's publications may be had 

on application. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. Brighton: 129, NORTH STREET. 














ISBISTER & CO’S NEW List 


Just published, With 2 Maps, demy 870, gilt top, 10s, 64, 


A STUDY OF ST. PAUL: his Characte, 


and Opinions. By the Rev. 8. Barina-Gounp, M.A., Author ot « 
Tragedy of the Casars,” ** The Lives of the Saints,” &o, The 











Next week. Orown 8vo, gilt top, 63, ‘ 


IN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ANp 


SPINNEY. By Part Roninsow, Author of “In My Indian Garden» 
* Birds of the Wave and Woodland,”’ &. 





en 
Next week, With Portrait, demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d, 


RICHARD HUSSEY, FIRST Lory 


VIVIAN: a Memoir. By the Honourable CLaup Vivian, 
An ‘interesting sketch (largely made up of his letters) of th 
brilliont cavalry officer, R'chard Hussey Vivian, who served in Flanders nine 
Peninsula, commanded the Sixth or Light Cavalry Brigade at Waterloo, took 
distinguished part in Parliamentary affairs between 1820 and 1841, and : 
ra sed to the peerage as Baron Viviau of Glyaon and Truro, , = 





_——— 


Next week. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


MARIE HILTON: her Life and Work, 


1821-96. By her Son, J. Deanz Hixtow. 


*,* Tois work will contain an account of the introduction of 5 
system into England. the Criche 





Next week. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net (post-free, 1s, 2d.) 
With Introduction by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS oF 


INDEPENDENCE AND LIBERTY. 





Juss published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF PARLIAMENT: 


an Account of the Customs and Curiosities of the Two Houses, By Micary 
seeegean, Author of “Bishop Doyle: a Biographical and Historical 
tudy.”” 


The GLOBE says:—"* We know no work on the subject at once so compro. 
hensive, so full of information, so accurate, and so rea iable.” 


PUNCH says:—‘“ Is a masterpiece of compendious information.” 





THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8vo, gilt top, 5:. 


THE CLOCK OF NATURE. By 


Hueu Macmitian, D.D., Author of ‘The Daisies of Nazareth,” “The 
Gate Beautifal,”’ &. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: -‘‘It need scarcely be said that the 
gifted author writes with ease and fluency; the imagery is beautiful in its 
simplicity, and each address is full of instruction, clear, definite, and to the 
point. We can heartily recommend it.” 





In dainty bindings, each 1s. net (post-free, 1s. 2d.) 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Dean Farrag. Illus. 


trated by Herbert Railton. 


YORK MINSTER. By Dean Pourcy-Cusr. 


by Alexander Ansted. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. By Canon Lippett. Illustrated 


by F. G. Kitton. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Illustrated by W. Lapworth, 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL. By Dean Lerroy. 


trated by Alexander Ansted. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. By Dean Spence. Illus- 


trated by Herbert Railton. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. By Dean Boyte. 


trated by Alexander Ansted. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Canon Newsoxr. Illus 


trated by Herbert Raiiton. [In the press. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. By Canon Drcxson. Illustrated 


by Alexander Ansted. [In the press 
To be followed by many others. 


The TIMES says:—‘‘A series of dainty little booklets......The names of the 
authors are a guarantee that they are written with knowledge..,...The illustra 
tions add to the charm of the little volumes.’’ 

'The SCOTSMAN says:—‘ The names of the authors and artists are enough t9 
vouch for the literary skill, historical accuracy, and charm of the illustrations. 


Illustrated 


By Canon Benuau. 


By Dean FREMANTLE. 


Tilus- 


Tilus- 
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